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THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSO-/TAPANESE WAR. 
TWELFTH PAPER. 
(November 25th, 1904, to February 8, 1905). 


THE operations on land, towards the end of November, began to reach 
a critical stage. The Russian fleet in the Far East had been practi- 
cally put out of action, consequently the efforts of the Japanese land 
armies, both in Manchuria and before Port Arthur, were redoubled. 

Meanwhile, the Russian army received considerable reinforce- 
ments. At the beginning of November their transportation began, 
and was to be completed before the end of February. The reinforce- 
ments comprised the IV. and XVI. Army Corps, the Ist and 5th Rifle 
Brigades, an additional cavalry division, and six newly organized 
mountain batteries of eight guns each. The total strength of these 
reinforcements was to exceed 100,000 men, so that by the end of Feb- 
ruary the Manchurian army would have a strength of about 360,000 
men. 

The number of Russian field guns, at the end of November, was 
about 900, having been materially increased, in spite of the losses in 
the battles of October, 1904. 

The Manchurian army was reorganized. General Kuropatkin 
was made commander-in-chief on land and sea. The Manchurian 
army was to be divided into three separate armies, as follows: 

First Army, General Linevitch—lI, II, III, IV Siberian and X- 
European Army Corps. 
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Second Army, General Gipenberg—Composition unknown, but 
it is assumed that it will receive the V, VI Siberian, and the VIII 
European Army Corps, and the 68th Infantry Division. 

Third Army, General Baron Kaulbars.—Proposed composition 
unknown. 

The command of the First Pacific Squadron had meanwhile 
passed to Rear Admiral Yessen. 

The Japanese army of operations had also been reinforced at the 
front, in Manchuria, as well as before Port Arthur. 

The army of occupation in Korea and on Liao-Yang peninsula 
was reinforced by the 7th and 8th Divisions. 

The armies landed on the main land were provisioned and sup- 
plied so as to be self-sustaining for about five months, in the event 
of an interruption of communications with Japan by the Russian 
Second Pacific Squadron. 


THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR. 
(November 25, 1904—January 2, 1905). 


The most important defensive point at Port Arthur was the Rus- 
sian position on 203-Meter Hill, and against this the Japanese, after 
several previous failures to capture it, finally directed all their efforts. 

The position was in reality composed of three successive heights, 
called in order, beginning at the southwest and going north-eastward, 
210-Meter Hill, 203-Meter Hill and finally Akasayama Hill, the entire 
group lying south of 180-Meter Hill (previously mentioned), and 
the latter lying east of 174-Meter Hill. The 210 and 203-Meter Hills 
occupied the southern and northeastern corners of the ridge, while 
Akasayama Hill was situated on a lower spur, or foothill. The 
position was occupied by about 1,000 men, and was armed with field 
and ship’s guns, besides the regular armament. 

The Japanese, after their great losses in the September attacks on 
the position, made no more direct assaults, but limited themselves to 
regular approaches over the open ground to the south, in the dead 
angle of 210-Meter Hill, until these reached the foot of the declivity. 

In November the Japanese placed a battery of six 11-inch howit- 
zers in position, and decided to make an attack with 14 companies of 
the 7th Division, which had just arrived from Japan. On November 
27th, the bombardment of the three heights began, not only by the 
11-inch howitzers just mentioned, but also by the 4.7-inch howitzers, 
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a number of field batteries and some navy 6-inch guns, previously 
placed in position. 

General Kadama, the chief of staff of Field Marshal Oyama, had 
been sent down to take charge of this operation. 

On November 28th, in the early morning, the infantry attack 
opened, eleven. companies, under the protection of an increased artil- 
lery fire, advancing against 210-Meter Hill, and when, in the after- 
noon, several sub-divisions succeeded in gaining the crest and en- 
trenching there, a number of battalions were set in motion against 
the other two heights. The first sub-divisions was exposed to the fire 
of the works in rear and could not hold their position. They were 
therefore forced to retire to the foot of the declivity, only the most 
advanced sub-divisions remaining at a point way up the slope, and the 
garrison thus gained time to meet the attack of the other forces, and 
take the latter under flank fire. The entire attack therefore failed. 

On November 29th the artillery continued its bombardment. In 
the morning of the 30th, these companies again scaled 210-Meter Hill, 
and reached the first sand parapet, just below the crest; they held this 
position in spite of repeated counter-attacks by the Russians. During 
the rest of the day and the following night. Attempts of other troops 
against Akasayama and 203-Meter Hill, however, failed. During 
the following night the pioneers (engineers) brought their approaches 
nearer to 203-Meter Hill, and just before dawn an infantry column 
broke from this position across the open ground in front and reached 
a depression just below the work, where it was cut off, to be sure, but 
where, screened from the enemy’s view, it could entrench itself. 

Based on these two advanced positions close up against the enemy, 
the final assault was to be made on December 1, 1904. 

The morning was devoted to another bombardment, and at 3 P.M. 
the troops for the assault had filled. the parallels, while other masses 
stood ready behind the neighboring hills. : 

The first lines of skirmishers attempted to cover the distance to the 
two advanced positions at a run, when, without apparent cause, the 
troops which had entrenched themselves close up against 203-Meter 
Hill, left their position and ran down the slope towards the parallels, 
followed by the Russian infantry. The attack, therefore, could not 
be executed, and the storming columns were withdrawn. The Rus- 
sians retained possession of Akasayama and 203-Meter Hill, the 
Japanese, however, holding their position close under the southern 
crest of 210-Meter Hill. 

The Japanese losses in these attacks had amounted to 15,000 men. 
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The commander-in-chief, therefore, decided to further prepare for 
the next attack, and, with this in view, the entire Japanese artillery 
covered with its fire, for three days and nights, the western side of the 
three works, while the engineers ran their parallels and approaches 
still closer to 203-Meter Hill. 

The Russian garrisons, except a small detachment, could not re- 
main in the works, but retired behind the eastern slopes intending, 
when the artillery fire ceased, to again occupy their original positions, 
but even in their temporary retreats the Japanese fire reached them 
and decimated their ranks. 

On the afternoon of December 5 the last assault took place. The 
eight battalions selected for this work were assembled in the ap- 
proaches, and as they reached the heights, the artillery fire was con- 
centrated on Akasayama, leaving 210 and 203-Meter Hills free, and 
the infantry assault began. 

The sub-division, which had been in front of 210-Meter Hill, found 
little resistance there, and that was soon overcome; while the columns 
advancing against the fort on 203-Meter Hill, found the latter empty. 

The Russian garrisons were forced to retire behind the inner 
girdle of forts, and the garrison of Akasayama was soon compelled 
to do likewise because of the Japanese fire from 203-Meter Hill, 
which commanded it. 

The success of the attack was due mainly to the artillery, and 
above all to the 11-inch howitzers, which had laid the forts on the 
three heights in ruins. 

The defenders lost about 1,500 men in this assault; and among 
them the chief of artillery, Colonel Illmann, and the first officer of 
the Sevastopol, Captain Bachmetjeff. 

The Japanese had lost over 15,000 men, and in this assault they 
also lost the small cruiser Saiyen, which struck a mine in Pigeon 
Bay, while supporting with other vessels of its division the attack 
from that direction. The vessel sank in two minutes; most of the 
crew were saved, but the commander and 35 men were lost. 

Simultaneously with this attack on the west front, the Japanese 
had planned an attack on the northeast. But the failure of General 
Nakamura’s attempt to surprise Sungshushan by a night attack, put 
an end to this plan. On December 3 an armistice took place on the 
Ki-kwan-shan front, lasting five hours, for the burial of the dead. 
The hostile intrenchments were here separated by only 50 feet, the 
Japanese holding the caponniere on the counterscarp, which com- - 
manded the trenches. 
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The significance of the fall of 203-Meter Hill was at once made 
evident. Up to this time the Japanese had been able to fire on the 
Russian warships only from the Wolf hills and 180-Meter Hill, but 
from these positions only the inner roads were visible. The outer 
roads and the entire eastern harbor were not visible from these posi- 
tions. The view from 203-Meter Hill, however, enabled the Japanese 
to observe the effects of the fire of their 11-inch howitzers in the 
north, and therefore to properly direct this fire on the Russian ships. 

By December 11, as the result of this fire both large cruisers and 
the mine ship (the Amur), had been sunk, 

The Sevastopol, which had passed on December oth out into the 
outer roads, lay at anchor under cover of the Tiger Peninsula, where 
she was not visible from 203-Meter Hill. Her crew and her armament 
had been reduced for use on shore. Torpedo nets had been put out 
to protect her, and a barricade had been erected to cover her on the 
sea-side. 

For five consecutive nights, beginning on December 11, the Jap- 
anese torpedo boats attacked this ship. The first attack was made on 
December 11, before the floating barricade was completed, and one 
of the torpedoes was effective through the net, although the opening 
in the ship’s side was promptly closed and the broken torpedo net 
repaired. The ship had only 6 and 12 inch guns aboard, as the rapid- 


fire guns had all been taken ashore for-use in the forts, consequently 
she had great difficulty in repelling these attacks. On the other hand, 
bad weather rendered the operations of the attack very difficult too. 


On the night of Dec. 14 several torpedo-boat squadrons carried 
out a bold attack on the Sevastopol. About midnight they reached 
the entrance of the harbor, the leading squadron and a special squad- 
ron advancing for the purpose of reconnoitering. The boats attacked 
at I A. M. in the face of searchlights. and a heavy fire from the enemy’s 
ships and batteries, one being struck once and another four times. 
Afterwards all the squadrons concerted a plan of attack. The first 
squadron was to break the enemy’s obstructions and divert the search- 
lights, while the second, third, fourth, and fifth squadrons, . following 
up, were to deliver attacks in succession. This programme was put 
into execution between 2 A. M. and 3 A. M., the third squadron notably 
displaying much dash, but all closed up and discharged torpedoes at 
very short range and then retired in order. During the retirement 
one boat received many hits, the commander and five men being killed 
and one man wounded.. The boat became unmanageable, but was 
taken in tow by a consort amid a hail of shot. Several other boats 
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were also hit. The results of the attack are not yet clear, but not a 
few torpedoes were distinctly observed to strike. On the following 
morning observations from the shore look-out showed that the Sevas- 
topol was down by the head and was not swinging with the tide and 
wind. ‘ 

On the night of the 15th the squadrons again attacked the Sevas- 
topol, the Otvajni, and several destroyers lying under Ching-tai-shan. 
The leading squadron, in the teeth of a snowstorm, passed in between 
the Sevastopol and tlie destroyers, and at 4.30 A. M. discharged tor- 
pedoes against the Sevastopol and Otvajni at close range. Every one 
was observed to strike. Moreover, the squadron engaged a destroyer 
at a range of 100 métres and inflicted more or less damage. Through- 
out the attack the Russians maintained a hot fire, but perhaps owing 
to the shortness of the range the squadron was wholly unhurt. The 
second squadron attacked next. This squadron also engaged the de- 
stroyers and then steamed out. One boat of this squadron advanced 
to attack the battleship alone and discharged torpedoes. Considering 
the circumstances in which these repeated attacks were made, the 
number of torpedoes discharged, and the number of boats engaged, 
it is singular that the enemy inflicted insignificant injuries. 

In the night of December 19, the captain of the Sevastopol re- 
ceived orders to sink her. The Otvajni was at once blown up, and 
the Sevastopol, after being dismantled, was run into deep water (35 
fathoms) and sunk, turning turtle as she went down. 

Meanwhile, the attacks on the lines of fortifications around Port 
Arthur continued with redoubled vigor. 

On December 15, a shell killed General Kondratenko, in the north 
fort of Ki-kuan-shan. His loss was severely felt by the Russians. 

On December 18, the Japanese, having pushed their mine galleries 
up to the scarp wall of the north fort of Ki-kwan-shan, exploded the 
mines, and sent their storming columns from the capponiere (already 
in their possession) through the ditches, to pass through the breach. 
They were repelled for a time, and only succeeded in the following 
night, between 7 p. M. and midnight, in taking the fort. Only 100 of 
the original 230 of the Russian garrison were left at the time of the 
assault, and they blew up the casemates in retiring. This was the 
first breach effected in the actual girdle of permanent forts. The Jap- 
anese captured five 3.4-in. guns and eight guns of smaller calibre. 

Between December 22 and 24 the Japanese occupied the outer posi- 
tions of the Russian left flank resting on Pigeon Bay, mainly field for- 
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tifications armed with field and machine guns, rendered untenable by 
the loss of 203-Meter Hill. 

On December 27, another mine gallery reached fort Tai-yan-kau 
(directly west of Port Arthur), and the mines were exploded, but the 
subsequent assault was repulsed. 

On December 28, the mining of the scarp wall of Erlungshan was 
also completed, and thé mines were exploded at 10 A. M., without pre- 
vious bombardment. The garrison was completely surprised, and 
many were entombed by the explosion, but the rest made serious re- 
sistance, although overcome by superior numbers by 3 Pp. M. .The 
Japanese captured four heavy guns, nine light guns, and thirty ma- 
chine guns. 

On December 31, a mine was exploded under the walls of the aux- 
iliary work below Sungshushan, and the position taken. On the 
evening of the same day a portion of the old wall in front of the 
east fort of Pau-lung-shan was blown up; and on the first of January 
two forts on Pau-lung-shan were taken, as well as the heights of 
Hon-san-yan-tao. Meanwhile, the Japanese center and left captured 
the fort at Wantai, within the Chinese Wall, northeast of Port Arthur. 

The Japanese, therefore, had possession of a considerable portion 
of the girdle of forts and commanded the surrounding area. The 
Russians still held the crest in rear, and portions of the old Chinese 
Wall between the works, but further resistance was hopeless. More- 
over, the Japanese stormed the two neighboring works and thus con- 
trolled the entire north front by January 1, 1905. 

General Stoessel had already decided to capitulate. The bearer 
of the flag of truce appeared in the Japanese outer lines at 5 P. M., 
Jan. 1. General Nogi was sick in Dalny at the time, and the proposi- 
tion to surrender did not reach him tillg p.m. It read as follows: 


“Judging by the general condition of the whole line of hostile 
positions held by you, I find further resistance at Port Arthur 
useless, and, for the purpose of preventing needless sacrifice of 
lives, I propose to hold negotiations with reference to capitulation. 
should you consent to the same you will please appoint com- 
missioners for discussing the order and conditions regarding capitula- 
tion, and also appoint a place for such commissioners to meet the same 
appointed by me. . 

“T take this opportunity to convey to your excellency assur- 
ances of my respect. 


(Signed) STOESSEL.” 
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General Nogi’s reply was: 


“I have the honor to reply to your proposal to hold negotia- 
tions regarding the conditions and order of capitulation. For this 
purpose I have appointed as commissioner Major General Ijichi, 
chief of staff of our army. He will be accompanied by soine staft 
officers and civil officials. They will meet your commissioners 
on Jan. 2, noon, at Shui-Shi-Ying. The commissioners of both 
parties will be empowered to sign a convention for the capitulation 
without waiting for ratification, and cause the same to take im- 
mediate effect. Authorization for such plenary powers shall be 
signed by the highest officer of both the negotiating parties, and 
the same shall be exchanged by the respective commissioners. 

“T avail myself of this opportunity to convey to your excellency 
assurances of my respect. Noci.” 


Marshal Yamagata, chief of general staff, under orders from 
the Emperor, dispatched the following cablegram to General Nogi: 


“When I respectfully informed His Majesty of General 
Stoessel’s proposal for capitulation, His Majesty was pleased to 
state that General Stoessel has rendered commendable service to 
his country in the midst of difficulties, and it is His Majesty’s 
wish that military honors be shown him.” 


During the night of the first, six destroyers, which had been 
hidden during the bombardment, steamed out of the harbor, four 
of them (Vlastny, Skory, Statny and Serdity) headed for Cheefu, 
and two (Smiely and Boiky) for Tsingtau, which they reached in 
safety, and were there disarmed. 

On the morning of January 2, the Russians blew up the ships 
which had been beached and demolished some of the works in the 
east front. 

The capitulation was signed on January 2. The execution of its 
terms occupied until January 10. The Japanese captured 24,362 men, 
including 878 officers, 54 heavy guns, 149 guns of medium caliber, 
343 light pieces, 82,670 rounds of ammunition, 35,252 small-arms with 
2% million rounds of ammunition, 60 torpedoes, 17 search-lights 
and 1,920 horses. 

Vice Admiral Shibayama was appointed governor of the fortifica- 
tions. 

The besieging army was transported northward to reinforce 
Oyama’s army with about 50,000 men, a division being left to garrison 
the peninsula. 
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The Japanese fleet withdrew from the vicinity, the battleships 
and armored cruisers to go into dock for repairs, and the lighter 
cruisers to act against the commerce of Vladivostok. 

The condition of the Russian fleet remaining in the harbor was as 
follows: 

The torpedo planter Amur lay, severely injured astern, at the 
mouth of the Port Arthur docks, thus preventing the use of the latter. 

The armored cruiser Bayan was sunk at the quai in the East 
Harbor. 

The battleships Pobieda, Retvisan, Poltava and Peresviet, and the 
protected cruiser Pallada lay in the West Harbor close up to the 
‘shore. 

On all these vessels only a part of the armament remained at the 
time of the surrender; all the light guns and much of the artillery 
of medium caliber had been removed, and had been utilized in the land 
forts. 

The Sevastopol had been sunk in deep water at a point unknown 
to the Japanese. 


COMMENTS. 


The siege of Port Arthur will pass into history as one of the 
most memorable of the world’s great sieges. 

The entire siege lasted 327 days (Feb. 8, 1904, to Jan. 2, 1905), 
but during the first 86 days (Feb. 8 to May 4, 1904), attacks were 
made solely from the sea, and the next 86 days (May 5 to July 30, 
1904, were devoted to battles on the positions at some distance from 
the city. 

The siege proper, therefore, lasted 155 days (July 31, 1904, to 
January 2, 1905). 

The lessons of the siege are many and important, since they affect 
the defense of coasts in general, and have, besides, many applications 
to the defense of land frontiers between contiguous nations. 

The first great lesson taught is the necessity of fortifying im- 
portant harbors. The command of the sea in the Far East was essen- 
tial to both contending nations, and Port Arthur was the only port, 
free from ice for the greater part of the year, available as a base for 
the Russian fleet. By giving it up at the beginning of the war, the 
Russians might have had superior numbers in the earlier battles on 
land; on the other hand, by holding it, they prevented the Japanese 
from having sufficient superiority at Liaoyang and on the Sha-ho to 
make these battles decisive. 
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The Japanese could have held Port Arthur by a mere retaining 

force, and thus secured greater superiority in the land battles of the 
‘main army, but the importance of Port Arthur to Russia, as a base 

for the Russian fleet fitting out in European Russia, was so great 
that its early fall was absolutely essential to secure the Japanese com- 
mand of the sea, preventing that fleet from finding a secure base on 
its arrival. 

The next important lesson of the siege is the value of earthworks 
as an outer defense of forts. Even these temporary fortifications, 
when properly placed and armed, require regular approaches to 
reduce them. Incidentally, however, it is also indicated that the main 
line of defense must be at such a distance from the city or harbor 
to be protected as to preclude the possibility of bombarding these 
points by siege material from positions outside this line of defense. 
It is to be noticed that the ships in Port Arthur harbor were destroyed 
before the main defensive line was broken, and that, in consequence, 
it was not necessary to reduce the latter in order to force the capitu- 
lation of the fortified place. 

The other lessons of the siege relate to matters of minor im- 
portance, but are still valuable from a tactical point of view. 

The garrison of Port Arthur consisted of the 4th and 7th Divisions 
of East Siberian Rifles, with their artillery brigades, three battalions 
of Fortress Artillery, and one company each of sappers, miners and 
telegraphers ; a total force amounting to about 40,000 men. 

The Japanese, by the beginning of August, had in the besieging 
army the 5th, 6th, 9th and 11th Divisions, besides the 5th and 11th 
Reserve Brigades; during this month the 6th and oth Reserve Bri- 
gades joined the army before Port Arthur, and in September the 8th 
Division was added; a total force of at least 75,000 men. 


STRENGTH OF OPPOSING ARMIES. 


The strength of the Russian army in Manchuria, which was about 
97,250 at the beginning of the war, was increased in May to 151,250, 
in June to 190,500, in July to 248,450, in August to 280,450, in Octo- 
ber to 344,450, and at the end of the year to 412,050, with 1,282 guns. 
This estimate includes all the troops in the theatre of war, and prob- 
ably some still en route. 

The strength of the Japanese army was increased from 60,000, 
at the beginning of the war, to 262,400, with 780 guns, at the end 
of the year. 
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LOSSES DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


The losses of the first year of the war are interesting in many 
ways. At sea the Russian fleet in the Far East was practically an- 
nihilated, and on land the Japanese as well as the Russian army suf- 
fered enormous losses. 


LOSSES IN OPERATIONS ON LAND. 


The total losses in the two armies up to the 20th of October was 
as follows: 


Russian Army: 341 officers, 8,730 men killed ; 1,506 officers, 49,626 
men wounded ; 66 officers, 10,085 men missing; total, 70,354. 

Japanese Army: 172 officers killed, 652 officers wounded; total 
losses, 38,433. 

Japanese field surgeons and field hospitals have accomplished a 
triumph, according to statistics obtained from the Chief Surgeon of 
General Oku’s army. There have been in the entire army since the 
landing on May 6th only forty deaths from disease. 


The figures show that up to December Ist there were treated 
24,042 cases of disease. Of these forty resulted fatally, 18,578 


patients recovered, 5,609 were sent to Japan and the remainder were 
undergoing treatment when the figures were compiled. It is believed 
. that these figures are unequaled in the history of warfare. There were 
only 193 cases of typhoid and 342 of dysentery, while of beri-beri 
there were 5,070. The other cases of disease were not serious. 


The casualties in General Oku’s army May 6th to December 19th 
were as follows: 


Killed: Officers,.210; men, 4,917. Wounded: Officers, 743; men, 
20,337. Missing—Officers, 4; men, 402. 

Sixteen per cent. of the wounded died, 19 per cent. recovered in 
the field, and 65’ per cent. were sent to Japan. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the wounds were inflicted by rifle shots, 
8 per cent: by artillery, and 7 per cent. by cold steel. 

The largest percentage of recoveries was in the cases of chest 
wounds. Most of the recoveries were due to the small caliber of the 
rifle bullets. The percentages of the other Japanese armies are be- 
lieved to be about the same. 
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LOSSES IN NAVAL OPERATIONS, 


The total Russian naval losses in men up to the end of the year 
cannot be given with any accuracy, but the killed in action com- 
prised: 

One vice-admiral, 2 rear-admirals, 12 captains, 20 lieutenants, 24 
midshipmen, 9 engineers and 1,500 sailors, 

The Japanese navy, up to the beginning of November, had lost 
2,162 killed and wounded (exclusive of the Yoshimo incident), among 
which 1,400 by torpedoes (mines). On December 15th, in the attack 
on the Sevastopol, 17 officers and men was lost. 

The ships lost by the two nations during the first of the war com- 
prised the following: 


JAPAN. 


Battleships—Hatsuse. Blown up by mines off Port Arthur May 
15. Yashima. Sunk by a mine near Dalny in June, but afterwards 
raised and repaired. 

Protected Cruisers—Yoshino. Rammed by Kasuga in fog May 
16. Sai-yen. Blown up by mines off Port Arthur, Nov. 30. Miyako. 
Blown up by mines off Dalny. Takasago. Lost with all on board 
in November. 

Coast-Defense Ship—Haiyen. Sunk by mines off Dalny. 

Gunboat—Kaimon. Blown up by mines at Dalny. 

Torpedo Boats—Three destroyers and torpedo boat No. 48. 


RUSSIA. 


Battleships—Tsarevitch. Disarmed at Kiauchau August 10. Ret- 
visan. Sunk by shell-fire at Port Arthur December. Pobieda. Sunk 
by shell-fire at Port Arthur December. Peresviet. Sunk by shell- 
fire at Port Arthur December. Poltava. Sunk by shell-fire at Port 
Arthur December. Sevastopol. Sunk by Russians at Port Arthur 
December. Petropavlovsk. Sunk by mine off Port Arthur April.13. 


Armored Cruisers—Bayan. Sunk by shell-fire at Port Arthur 
December. Rurik. Sunk in action, Straits of Tsushima, August 14. 
Gromoboi. Badly damaged in action August 14, lying at Vladivostok. 
Rossia. Badly damaged in action August 14, lying at Vladivostok. 


Protected Cruisers—Variag: Sunk at Chemulpo February 9. 
Pallada. Sunk by shell-fire at Port Arthur December. Diana. Dis- 
armed at Saigon August 10. Askold. Disarmed at Shanghai August 
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10. Boyarim. Blown up by mine at Dalny February 14. Novik. 
Wrecked at Korsakov August 10. Yenesei. Blown up by mine at 
Dalny. Amur. Sunk by shell-fire at Port Arthur December. Bogatyr. 
Badly damaged, striking a rock at Vladivostok. 


Auxiliary Cruisers—Vsadnik. Sunk in Port Arthur December. 
Gaidamak. Sunk in Port Arthur December. Zabiaca. Sunk in Port 
Arthur December. Rasboinik. Sunk in Port Arthur December. 
Djijdjit. Sunk in Port Arthur December. 


Gunboats—Gremiastehy. Destroyed by.mine off Dalny. Korietz. 
Sunk at Chemulpo February 9. Sivoutch. Destroyed at Newchwang. 
Mandjur. Disarmed at Shanghai. Otvajny. . Blown up by mine at 
Port Arthur December. Grosiashtchy. Sunk by shell-fire at Port 
Arthur December. Gilyak. Sunk by shell-fire at Port Arthur De~ 
- cember. Bobr. Blown up by mine at Dalny. 


Torpedo Boats—Eighteen destroyers, 3 torpedo boats. 
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CAPTAIN PIERRE DE LANDAIS, COMMANDER 
CONTINENTAL FRIGATE “ALLIANCE.” 


THE MOONLIGHT ENCOUNTER OFF SCARBOROUGH HEAD. 


“Of heroes and statesmen I'll just mention four 

That cannot be matched if we trace the world o’er; 

For none of such fame ever stept o’er the stones 

As Germain, Jemmy Twitcher, Lord North, and Paul Jones. 


“Through a madheader war which old England will rue, 
At London, at Dublin, and Edinburgh too, 

The tradesmen stand still, and the merchant bemoans 
The losses he meets with from such as Paul Jones.” 


THE Revolutionary patriots experienced great trouble and no end of 
disappointment in their efforts to obtain suitable vessels, guns, and men 
with which to contend against the vaunted invincibility of the British 
navy. Despite drawbacks and embarrassments, the lack of an or- 
ganizéd navy department, and the scarcity of money, the actual results 
accomplished by the few war-vessels and privateers of the revolution- 
ary period may well challenge the admiration of the naval officer of 
to-day. American seamen viewed the British sailor and his famed 
walls of oak with far less apprehension than a term in the dreaded and 
infamous prison hulks, and before the contest terminated had confi- 
dence in their ability to cope With an antagonist of equal size and 
calibre. 

The French ministry, in proof of their good will to the United 
States, had promised to furnish John Paul Jones with a ship, but 
beyond polite and long-worded assurances the impatient naval officer 
received little or nothing substantial from the suave, smooth-tongued 
diplomats. Thrusting paper and pens aside, actuated by the axiom of 
his friend Benjamin Franklin—“If you would have your business 
done, go; if not, send,”’—the impulsive seaman hurried to Paris, 
where he met John Adams, who viewed him with anything but favor. 

The trials and disappointments of Paul Jones were both numerous 
and trying, resulting finally in the possession of the Duc de Duras, 
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an Indianaman, then fourteen years old, lying at L’Orient, and capable 
of mounting forty guns. She was represented as fast and sound, the 
owners no doubt having no compunctions in driving an advantageous 
bargain with the government, even to the extent of gross misrepresen- 
tations, for the vessel proved to be both a dull sailer and rotten, She 
was a long, single-decked vessel, and was pierced for twenty-eight 
guns on her main-deck. When ready for sea the battery comprised 
12-pounders on the main-deck,.9-pounders on the quarter-deck, and 6- 
pounders on the forecastle, and six 18-pounders on the lower gun- 
deck, amounting to forty guns in all. 

The crew was as mixed as the armament, including Americans, 
English, French, Maltese, Portuguese, Malays, Swedes, and Norwe- 
gians, in all three hundred and eighty men and boys. The petty officers 
were made up of Americans, and Jones in one of his statements men- 
tions the fact that there were not over thirty Americans on board. 
Included in this number were one hundred and fifty French volun- 
teers, peasants newly enlisted, to act as soldiers. 

With the Bon Homme Richard was the Alliance, an American- 
built frigate of thirty-two guns, manned, for the most part, by Ameri- 
cans, but commanded by a Frenchman, Pierre Landais. History has 
rendered but scant courtesy to the unfortunate officer, whose career 
from beginning to end was marked with disappointment and failure. 
His faults may have been legion, his temper. soured, and disposition 
flavored strongly with envy and jealousy, but his motives in joining 
the American Navy appear to have been actuated by a love for the 
cause he adopted. His subsequent neglect by the government, pov- 
erty, and obscure death more than offset whatever shortcomings have 
been attributed to the unfortunate gentleman, whose reputation has 
been in some instances outrageously aspersed. 

Cooper thus alludes to Landais: “The Alliance had a Frenchman 
for a captain, a person of the name of Landais, whom Congress had 
appointed in compliment to its new ally. M. Landais had been edu- 
cated in the navy of his native country, but had left it in conseuence 
of an irascible temper that was constantly getting him into trouble. 
* * * Some persons even called his sanity in question.” 

John Knox Laughton, M. A., Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London, and Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, in his “Studies in Naval History,” after 
alluding to Paul Jones as, “If he is nothing more, he is the pirate,” 
etc., calmly adds the following: “I shall endeavor to write as becomes 
a student of naval history, not asa professional eulogist, still less as an 
angry reviler. If I can do this, I may claim some degree of merit, 
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for though the life of Paul Jones has often been written, it has never 
yet been written except in a tone of extravagant praise or of senseless 
disparagement.” 

Branding a man as pirate who bore the commission of Congress is 
on a par with the spirit animating the English naval historian James, 
who could never find one redeeming feature in anything pertaining to 
the navy of this republic. But Professor Laughton’s epithet has about 
as much weight and value in point of fact as James’s frantic explana- 
tions and excuses for the victories won by the American Navy during 
the war of 1812. 

In alluding to Landais the professor thus disposes of that much- 
abused officer: “* * * The Alliance, manned, for the most part, 
by Americans, but commanded by a Frenchman, Pierre Landais, the 
master of a French merchant ship, who had taken service under the 
American Government; a man, it would appear, of low birth and 
disreputable antecedents ; a man of neither temper, courage, nor con- 
duct.” 

The talented professor cannot be accused, as far as Paul Jones and 
Landais are concerned, of perpetuating their fame “as a professional 
eulogist.” 

As a curious reminiscence of an unfortunate foreigner and officer 
of the Continental Navy, the following fragment is given: 


Pierre Landais boasted of good blood and an ancient lineage. He 
was the youngest representative of the oldest, poorest, and proudest 
house in France. Through the influence of a friend and school-mate 
a midshipman’s warrant was procured for Landais in the Royal Navy 
of France. He was a hard and faithful student, becoming in the 
course of twelve years a fair navigator and sailor. He was thirty- 
two years of age before he won the epaulet of a lieutenant, in which _ 
rank he remained stationary for over ten years. The long-looked-for 
vacancy, the golden opportunity for promotion, came at last ; the prize 
was all but in his grasp, when he had the mortification to see his long 
years of service and honorable experience brushed contemptuously 
aside, his claims of right and justice overslaughed, and an offshoot of 
nobility, a youth, the kinsman of a court-mistress, elevated over his 
head, bearing off in triumph the royal commission which fairly and 
honestly belonged to him. 

It was a severe blow to the proud, sensitive Landais, and there is 
no knowing what course for redress the aggrieved officer would have 
adopted had not the famous “shot that was heard around the world” 
aroused in the Frenchman’s breast new hopes, longings, and ambitious 
aspirations. A new field presented itself in the whirls and mazes of the 
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revolution, promising opportunities for adventurous spirits. He was 
possessed of a scientific, methodical, and approved naval education, 
well versed in the tactics which for years had been in vogue. Congress 
required the services of experienced officers. Landais, as a loyal sub- 
ject of Louis VI., presented his credentials to the Continental authori- 
ties, and it was peculiarly in keeping that the first commander of a 
frigate named in compliment to the hopeful alliance with France 
should have a Frenchman to preside over and direct her destinies. 

The frigate Alliance was built on the Merrimac River, at Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts, by John and William Hasket, two brothers, re- 
nowned at the time for their skill and proficiency in turning out su- 
perior crafts. She was about two years in building, and was one 
hundred and twenty-five feet keel, about thirty-seven feet beam, and 
nearly nine hundred tons burden. She was thought to be long, narrow, 
and too sharp. She was also considered over-sparred; her maintop- 
mast was eighteen inches diameter in the cap, mainyard eighty-four 
feet long, eighteen inches in the slings, and maintop-sail-yard eighteen 
inches in the slings. 

She was launched in the spring of 1778, and Pierre Landais was. 
appointed a captain in the Continental Navy June 18, 1778, and 
assumed command of the new frigate. She was ship-rigged, possessed 
beautiful lines, carried two hundred and fifty men, and Emmon’s. 
“History of the Navy” gives her thirty-two guns, but other authorities. 
have stated her as carrying thirty-six. 

She was fortunate in her career, and escaped capture and destruc- 
tion during the war. She was in many engagements and always vic- 
torious, was a remarkably fast sailer, could always choose her com- 
bat,—she could either fight or run away,—beating her adversary 
either by fight or flight. 

Twice she bore the fortunes of Lafayette across the ocean; De 
Noailles, John Adams, and other distinguished men were accommo- 
dated and entertained in her cabins. September 5, 1783, she was 
ordered to be surveyed with a view of being repaired, but the order 
was delayed for some cause, and on June 3, 1785, she was sold out of 
the service, and with her disappeared the last vestige and- relic of the: 
Continental Navy. It is believed that when she was disposed of the 
United States did not own a single vessel of war. She was purchased’ 
in Philadelphia and successfully employed as a merchantman, and 
when no longer seaworthy (long years afterwards) her hull was left 
upon the margin of Petty’s Island, a mournful, neglected relic of past 
greatness. Her timbers and frame were allowed to moulder alone and’ 
uncared for, a spectacle for the curious and idle to gaze upon, many- 
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of whom were unmindful of the glorious associations connected with 
her eventful history in the Revolution. The closing scenes in the life 
of her first commander were much in keeping with the vessel he had 
presided over. Like her, he was a wreck, forlorn, weather-beaten, 
neglected, and unheeded by the careless passer-by,—stranded on the 
shores of an ungrateful republic. 

John Adams in June, 1779, dined at L’Orient with a distinguished 
assembly, notables and military men. Among them was Monsieur 
Thevenard, intendant of the navy, and one of the ablest and most 
scientific naval commanders in Europe. To quote from the corre- 
spondence of Adams: “The frigate in which you came here,” said 
Mr. Thevenard (the Alliance, Captain Landais), “is equal to any in 
Europe. I have examined her, and I assure you there is not in the 
king’s service, nor in the English navy, a frigate more perfect and 
complete in materials or workmanship.” Mr. Thevenard repeated, 
with emphasis: “You may depend upon it, there is not in Europe a 
more perfect piece of naval architecture than your Alliance, and 
indeed several other of your frigates that have already arrived here 
and in other ports of France.” 

Captain Landais first met John Adams at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in November, 1777. The Frenchman had but lately arrived 
from France, and beyond his credentials was comparatively friendless 
and unknown in America. The official life of the French naval 
officer, after his entry into the Continental navy, was to a certain 
degree brought under the direct notice and supervision of Adams, 
who, in the third and seventh volumes of his works, has occasion to 
allude to Landais in several instances. That a more complete estimate 
of Landais’s character and general calibre may be chronicled, the 
following extracts from the versatile pen of John Adams are given. 


In a letter received from the Marquis de Lafayette, dated St. 
Germain, April 9, 1799, the distinguished Frenchman writes: “It 
is with a great concern that I hear of discontents between Captain 
Landais and his officers, and I flatter myself that you will again estab- 
lish harmony and concord among them.” ; 

Adams’s diary of May 15, 1779, has the following: “In the even- 
ing, Captain Landais, chagrined,—suspecting plots among his officers 
against him,—had written to Dr. Franklin, relating things to him, etc. 
The captain is not of an accommodating humor or temper. His reso- 
lutions, when taken, are without conditions or exceptions, and unalter- 
able, as one would think, yet sometimes too easily and too entirely 
altered. My presence has had some degree of awe upon the captain 
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and all the other officers; it has made them endeavor to respect one 
another ; but the fire is not extinguished; it will break out again. 

“Landais said honor and delicacy are his second God; he shall die 
poor and despised, not by those who knew him. This is an honest 
man; but chagrin and disappointment are visible in everything about 
him; he is incapable of all art, has no address or dexterity at all in 
managing men.” 

Again Adams writes: “Landais will never accomplish any great 
thing. He has honor, delicacy, integrity, and, I doubt not, courage 
and skill and experience; but he has no art; and I firmly believe there 
never was, or will be, a great character, without a great deal of art. 
I am more and more convinced, every day, of the innocence, the 
virtue, and absolute necessity of art and design. I have arrived almost 
at forty-four without any. I have less than Landais, and, therefore, 
shall do less things than even he. This evening, Landais said that 
mathematicians were never good company; that mathematics made a 
man unhappy ; that they never were good writers. I said, no, nor the 
lawyers; it had been often observed that lawyers could not write. 
Landais said that observation is not just; there are many other in- 
stances of that beside you. This looks like art, but was too obvious.” 

Another entry runs as follows: “Landais is jealous of everything, 
jealous of everybody, of all his officers, all his passengers; he knows 
not how to treat his officers, nor his passengers, nor anybody else. 
Silence, reserve, and a forbidding air will never gain the hearts, 
neither by affection nor by veneration, of our Americans, There is 
in this man an inactivity, and an indecision, that will ruin him; he is 
bewildered,—an absent, bewildered man, an embarrassed mind. This 
morning he began, ‘You are a great man, but you are deceived. The 
officers deceive you; they never do their duty but when you are on 
deck; they never obey me but when you are on deck. The officers 
were in a plot against me at Boston, and the navy board promised to 
remove them all from the ship, and yet afterwards let them all come 
on board.’ ” 

On another occasion he writes, “Our captain talks much about 
Batavia,—is an admirer of the Dutch settlement in the East Indies. 
This gentleman has been disappointed in love and in his ambition; 
disappointed in the promotion to which he aspired, and in a marriage 
of which he thought himself sure. He has not so-much activity, dis- 
patch, and decision as I could wish. He seems not to know how to 
gain or preserve the affections of his officers, nor yet how to keep them 
in awe.. Complaisance, firmness, and steadiness are necessary to the 
command of a ship. Whether it is his imperfect knowledge of the 
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language, or his absence of mind when poring upon his disappoint- 
ments, or any defect in his temper or judgment, I know not; but this 
happy mixture seems to be wanting. His lieutenants are smart men, 
quick and active, not lettered, it is true, but good seamen and brave.” 

We will now glance at the world-renowned action between the 
Richard and Serapis, fought off Flamborough Head, under the calm 
sky and round harvest moon of September. It may well be pro- 
nounced one of the most terrible on record, from its unusual duration 
for a naval action, the obstinacy displayed by both combatants, and 
from the proximity of the two vessels, the muzzles of the ships’ bat- 
teries almost extending into each other’s port-holes. Fennimore 
Cooper has pronounced it “The most obstinate and bloody in the an- 
nals of naval warfare.” 

The details of the engagements have been narrated in nearly every 
naval history extant, and, so far as Paul Jones is concerned, it is 
scarcely possible that any new light could be thrown on the desperate 
combat. But Landais’s participation in the famous battle has, perhaps, 
never received the careful consideration due to an officer of his rank, 
or extenuating circumstances taken into account, which in the heat and 
prejudice following in the wake of the bitter struggle for freedom was 
scarcely to be expected. 

It was about noon on the 23d of September, 1770, that a fleet of 
over forty sails appeared off Flamborough Head, on the coast of York- 
shire, and Paul Jones at once made signals for a general chase. It 
was the Baltic fleet under convoy of the Serapis and Countess of 
Scarborough. The merchantmen took refuge under Scarborough 
Castle, while the Serapis and her consort stood out to sea, prepared 
for action, and for the purpose of having a nearer look at the strange 
vessels. 

The Serapis was a new ship, built in the best manner, and of a 
class that had given much satisfaction in the narrow seas and smooth 
water, being particularly handy and quick-working by reason of their 
shortness. Her battery consisted of twenty 18-pounders on her lower 
deck, twenty 9-pounders on the upper gun-deck, six 6-pounders on 
her quarter-deck, and four 6-pounders on the forecastle. She num- 
bered three hundred and twenty men for a crew, who were well drilled 
and disciplined. The Countess of Scarborough was a hired vessel, 
mounting twenty-two guns, and carried about one hundred and fifty 
men. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening, and Flamborough Head, dis- 
tant about three miles, was thronged with people whom the rumors. 
afloat had drawn to the point,—having an unobstructed view of the 
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sea. As the sun set, the full harvest moon rose clear and brilliant, 
casting a flood of light athwart the sparkling waters. 

About half-past seven o’clock the Bon Homme Richard and Ser- 
apis were within hailing distance, the American vessel to windward, 
both vessels on the port tack and standing in for the land. The 
Serapis hailed first, and soon after the Richard delivered her broad- 
side, and then began:a fight which for obstinacy and bravery has 
never been surpassed in naval annals. Both vessels were soon envel- 
oped in smoke, and it was impossible for the other vessels composing 
the armed force to distinguish friend from foe. 

As soon as Jones sighted the fleet he had signaled his vessels to 
form line of battle, but the Alliance paid no attention to it, and the 
Pallas also disobeyed the instructions of Jones, leaving him to bear 
the brunt of the battle, with the Alliance hove to on the weather 
quarter of the Serapis, but beyond gun-shot, with the Pallas finally 
following some distance astern,—which vessel eventually closed with 
the Countess of Scarborough, compelling Captain Piercy to strike 
his colors after a brave resistance of over an hour. 

The Serapis was using her starboard broadside guns, while the 
Richard opposed to her the port battery. But almost at the begin- 
ning of the action two of the 18-pounders, upon which the American 
naval commander had placed great hopes and reliance, burst at the 
first discharge, blowing up the deck above and killing and wounding 
a number of the men. Confidence in the guns was naturally destroyed ; 
' the men deserted them, and they were not used again during the action. 
As Cooper states it, “The combat, now, was in fact between an 18- 
pounder and a 12-pounder ship; an inequality of metal, to say nothing 
of that in guns, that seemed to render the chance of the Richard nearly 
hopeless. * * * Wherever a gun bore, it necessarily cleared all 
before it, and in reloading, the rammers were frequently passed into 
a hostile port in order to be entered into the muzzles of their proper 
guns.” 

Professor Laughton thus alludes to this stage of the engagement: 
“The advantage lay entirely with the Serapis, which ought, beyond 
a doubt, to have won an easy victory. Captain Pearson was a brave 
man anda good seaman, but he was not equal to unwonted emergen- 
cies.” As regards coping with situations and difficulties not embraced 
in scientific and theoretical warfare, the same criticism might aptly 
be applied to Captain Landais. 

The Alliance during the fight had proved of but little value. In 
the early part of the engagement she had sailed around the Pallas 
and her antagonist, keeping at some distance, firing occasional broad- 
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sides, inflicting as much damage probably upon friend as foe, and at 
no time did she engage the Serapis in support of her consort the 
Richard. 

The two principal vessels were now locked in a deadly embrace, 
lying together bow and stern, their starboard sides touching each 
other. The moon was well up at this stage of the conflict, revealing 
the two vessels encircled with flame from the rapid discharge of the 
cannon, and the mainmast of the Serapis, which was painted yellow, 
stood out prominently, a conspicuous mark for the American officer’s 
artillery. It was also comparatively easy to distinguish the ships from 
the appearance of the disengaged sides, that of the Serapis having two 
yellow streaks, marked with ports, while the Richard was painted 
black, with nothing to form a prominent mark for the enemy’s fire. 
The force stationed in the Richard’s tops at this time poured in a hot 
fire from swivels and muskets, supplementing their efforts with hand 
grenades, which had the effect of driving the Englishmen from their 
guns. 

The effect of the Serapis’s fire upon the Richard was terribly 
apparent, and the guns of the American craft were nearly silenced. 
The helm had been shot away, ports driven in, pump disabled, and the 
poop was only supported by an old and shattered piece of timber, which 
alone prevented it from giving away. 

Captain Landais now communicated with the Pallas, and was 
begged by her commander to go to the assistance of the Richard, 
offering at the same time to go himself if the Alliance would take 
charge of his prize. Captain Landais, trumpet in hand, was on the 
quarter-deck. Hailing the Pallas, he inquired what vessel he had 
taken, and then asked what ship was engagged with the Richard. 
Receiving the information he desired, the Alliance, under easy. sail, 
slowly forged ahead, her white sails and tapering spars standing out 
in bold relief in the silvery light, and steadily passed into the darkness 
and fiery obscurity of the battle cloud enveloping the Richard and 
Serapis. 

Landais, irresolute, possibly bewildered and embarrassed by the 
wild unsystematic style of fighting instituted by Paul Jones, so totally 
at variance with the “old-school” notions in which he had been trained, 
perplexed by the shadows and uncertainties of the darkness, while 
striving in vain to penetrate the thick volume of smoke enveloping the 
antagonists, relieved only by transient gleams of the broadside guns 
and bursts of vivid flames circling above the tops,—poor Landais 
hesitated, striving in vain to make up his mind what maneuver to un~ 
dertake that would scientifically meet the requirements, until for him, 
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as in days of yore, the great opportunity of his professional career for 
success slipped from his grasp, and his opportunity to win and share 
renown in the glory of the great naval combat was forever lost. 

At this point of the engagement the state of affairs on board the 
Richard may be briefly enumerated as follows: There were five feet 
of water in the hold, with three pumps working continually ; the guns 
were silenced save three on the forecastle, the ship was on fire, colors 
shot away, a number of guns disabled, and ports knocked to pieces. 
The quarter-deck was scarcely more than a stage upheld by a few 
splintered stanchions that were liable at any moment to be carried 
away. 

The surgeon made his way with difficulty from the cockpit over 
the bloody and hideous débris encumbering the main-deck, reaching 
the side of Paul Jones, whom he thus addressed: “I am told the vessel 
is sinking, sir, and in mercy to the wounded and helpless, I beg you to 
strike our colors and terminate this terrible bloodshed.” ‘What, 
doctor,” replied Jones, with a low laugh, “would you have me strike 
to a drop of water? Here, help me get this lee gun shifted over. A 
few more shots and that fellow’s mainmast will go over the side.” 
The doctor was evidently impressed with the wondrous courage and 
determination of his superior, and respectfully declining to dabble in 
duties foreign to his profession, returned to the cockpit and resumed 
his practice. 

Paul Jones, in a dispatch transmitted to Dr. Franklin from the 
.Texal, thus describes what transpired: “At half-past nine o’clock or 
thereabouts the Alliance appeared, and I now thought the battle at an 
end, but to my astonishment he discharged a broadside full into the 
stern of the Richard. We called to him for God’s sake to forbear 
firing, yet they passed along the off side (starboard) of the ship and 
continued firing. There was no possibility of his mistaking the 
enemy’s ships for the Richard, there being the most essential differ- 
ence in their appearance and construction. Besides, it was then full 
moonlight and the sides of the Richard were all black, while the sides 
of the prize was yellow. Yet, for the greater security, I showed the 
signal of our reconnoissance by putting out three lanterns, one at the 
head, another at the stern, and the third in the middle in a horizontal 
line. Every tongue cried that he was firing into.the wrong ship, but 
nothing availed. He passed round, firing into the Richard, head, 
stern, and broadside, and by one of his volleys killed several of my 
best men and mortally wounded a good officer on the forecastle.” 

Professor Laughton, in his article on Jones, pays a generous trib- 
ute to Jones’s intrepidity, even though in the beginning he pronounces 
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him a pirate. He says, “Throughout the action Jones’s conduct as the 
captain of a ship of war is beyond all praise. His ship was in every 
way very inferior to the Serapis, and Pearson was a man of known 
courage and good repute. * * * I think that it was the mere 
presence of ‘the Alliance that determined the result. * * * But, 
on the other hand, I think that it is impossible to overrate the ability, 
the pluck, the determination, and the presence of mind with which 
Jones fought and won the battle. The Alliance gave Pearson an 
excuse for striking his flag. It was Jones, Jones alone, rather than 
the Bon Homme Richard, who first beat him to a stand-still.” 


In June, 1780, Franklin submitted to John Adams the following: 
“Mr. Adams, after having perused the inclosed papers, is desired to 
give his opinions on the following questions : 


“tT, Whether Captain Landais, accused as he is of capital crimes, 
by his senior and late commanding officer, after having apparently re- 
linquished the command of the Alliance frigate, by withdrawing his 
effects from the same, after having asked and received money by 
order of the minister plenipotentiary, in order to transport himself to 
America, and take his trial there upon the said accusations, and after 
having for that purpose, in writing, requested a passage to be procured 
for him, was entitled at his pleasure, to retake the command of the 
Alliance (contrary to the positive order of the minister plenipotenti- 
ary, whose orders the said Landais was by the navy board instructed 
to obey) and to dispossess his successor, the oldest naval officer of the 
United States in Europe, who had commanded the said frigate near 
eight months, and brought her to the port where she now is? 


“2, Whether the conduct of Captain Landais, at L’Orient, in ex- 
citing the officers and seamen ofthe Alliance to deny the authority of 
Captain Jones, under whose command they had voluntarily come, and 
remained there, and encouraging the said seamen to make unlawful 
demands on the minister plenipotentiary for the United States, and to 
enter into a mutinous combination not to put to sea with the Alliance 
till said demands should be complied with, thereby retarding the de- 
parture of the said frigate, and of the public stores on board, be not 
highly culpable? 

“3. Whether, after Captain Landais’s late conduct, and the man- 
ner in which he has retaken the command of the frigate Alliance, it be 
consistent with good order, prudence, and the public service, to permit 
him to retain the direction of her, and of the public stores intended to 
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be sent with her, accused as he is of capital crimes by his late commo- 
dore, and for which, if he arrives in America, he must of course be 
tried ?” 


ANSWER TO THE QUERIES. ' 


“Paris, June 26, 1780. 


“I have read over.all the papers in the bundle left with me, num- 
bered to thirty-seven. I have also read the three queries stated to me. 

“These queries I apprehend can legally be answered only by Con- 
gress, Or a court-martial; and, therefore, it would be improper in me 
to give any answer to them, because the papers will appear before 
‘Congress or a court-martial, who can judge of them better than I. 
They will also hear Captain Landais in his defense, which I cannot 
do. My opinion, therefore, would have no weight either before the 
one or the other tribunal; or, supposing it to be admitted to be read, 
and to have any weight, it ought not to be given, because I cannot be 
legally either a witness or a judge. 

“T cannot, however, think that the instructions of the navy board 
to Captain Landais, to obey the orders of the minister plenipotentiary, 
‘contain authority to remove him, without his consent, from the com- 
mand of a ship committed to him by Congress, because the navy board 
themselves had not, as I apprehend, such authority. 

“Since those instructions were given, as I was informed at Boston, 
Congress has given to the navy board power, upon any misbehavior of 
an officer, to suspend him, stating to Congress at the same time a reg- 
ular charge against him. But I do not find among those papers such 
authority given to any body in Europe, nor do I find that any regular 
charge against Captain Landais has been stated to Congress. 

“There has seldom, if ever, been in France a sufficient number of 
officers at a time to constitute a court-martial, and our code of admi- 
ralty laws is so inadequate to the government of frigates for any length 
of time in Europe, that it is presumed Congress will in future, either 
omit to put frigates under any direction in Europe, or make some 
additions to the laws of the admiralty adopted to such cases. For 
there is an end of all order, discipline, and decency when disputes 
arise and there is no tribunal to decide them, and when crimes are 
committed, or alleged, and there is no authority to try or to punish 
them. 

“T have not observed among these papers any clear evidence of 
Captain Landais’s consent to leave the command of the ship; and, 
therefore, upon the whole, rather than bring the present dispute about 
the Alliance to any critical and dangerous decision here, where the 
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law is so much at loss, and there can be no legal tribunal to decide, I 
should think your excellency would be most likely to be justified in 
pursuing the mildest measures, by transmitting all the papers and evi- 
dence to Congress or the navy board for a trial by court-martial, and 
ordering the commanding officer of the Alliance, with the stores and 
convoy, as soon as possible to America. I give this opinion to your 
excellency to make what use of it you think proper. 


“JoHNn ADAMs.” 


From a Life of Richard Dale the following is quoted: 


“The Bon Homme Richard was so much shattered that it was 
necessary to abandon her. The next day she sunk, her crew having 
been transferred to the Serapis. The rest of the squadron arrived in 
a few days at the Texel. 

“Jones now took command of the Alliance and made a short cruise 
in her, Dale being with him. This cruise afforded a bold display of 
the most extraordinary seamanship. The Alliance passed along the 
Flemish banks, and, getting to windward of the enemy’s fleets of ob- 
servation in the North Sea, the next day passed through the Straits of 
Dover, in full view of the fleet in the Downs. On the succeeding day 
she sailed near the Isle of Wight, in view of the British squadron at 
Spithead, and in two days more got safe through the Channel, having 
passed to windward in sight of several of the enemy’s large two- 
decked cruising ships. In March, 1780, they arrived at L’Orient. 
Notwithstanding that Captain Landais, the former commander of the 
Alliance, a man whose eccentricity approached, if it did not amount to, 
insanity; had been ordered to America for trial, for certain insubor- 
dinate conduct, he contrived to secure the influence of some one or 
two of our public functionaries abroad, who were not well disposed 
towards Jones, and, by means which Jones deemed unfair and illegal, 
regained during his temporary absence the command of the ship. 
Dale scornfully rejected Landais’s proposal that he should join him.” 

Congress, largely influenced by the written account of Paul Jones, 
informed Landais that they no longer required his services. In vain 
the Frenchman explained that he had been governed in his actions by 
the most approved principles of naval warfare to his own entire satis- 
faction; he failed to convince the committee, who could see no prac- 
tical results in such a line of conduct. Therefore, while Jones received 
the thanks of Congress “for the zeal, the prudence, and the intrepidity 
with which he had sustained the honor of the American flag,” etc., and 
a committee was also of opinion “that he deserved a gold medal in 
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remembrance of his services,’ Landais was ignominiously dismissed 
the service. How John Adams viewed the action of Congress is not 
recorded in that statesman’s works. 

Landais took up his residence in New York, where he remained 
until his death in 1818. He never was able to revisit his native land 
for lack of means. Every alternate year he presented himself before 
Congress, submitting a memorial detailing the injustice that had been 
dealt out to him, and claiming restitution of rank and arrears of pay, 
which fell alike unheeded and uncared for upon each succeeding Con- 
gress. He claimed the title of admiral, always considered himself an 
officer of the American Navy, and, however slighted by others, never 
abated his self-respect, nor the firm maintenance of his rank and dig- 
nity. 

Sixty odd years ago he might have been seen almost daily on 
Broadway, indulging in a solitary promenade. His figure was tall, 
thin, and bent, with a sharp, careworn visage, with deep-sunken eyes, 
whose vivacity and expression age and rankling disappointment had 
failed to eradicate. In commemoration of the tragic death of his 
beloved sovereign, the old veteran invariably carried his cocked 
chapeau in his hand, allowing the winds of heaven to blow aside the 
scanty silvery locks, revealing his bald head plentifully covered with 
powder. His clothes, though threadbare and shiny, were scrupulously 
neat, proclaiming the straitened circumstances of a gentleman. His 
linen, of a coarse texture, was whole; his stockings, though faded and 
yellow, were of fine silk,—relics of better and happier days ; his long- 
skirted coat showed evidences of continued and faithful services; 
while the entire appearance of the venerable veteran could scarcely 
fail to impress the most careless observer with a sentiment of pathos, 
respect, and veneration. 

As time passed on and the feebleness of Landais increased, his 
appearance on the street became of rare occurrence, and the more 
closely did he confine himself to his obscure lodgings, where he buried 
the deeply-cherished sense of his wrongs, his sufferings, and his in- 
domitable pride. 

Twice a year he would appear in his Continental naval uniform,— 
the 4th of July and the.25th of November. The plain cocked hat, 
hair powdered and cued, coat of ample flowing skirts, with slashed 
cuffs, small-clothes, hose, and buckled shoes, never failed to attract 
from the passer-by respect and attention. 

His income was little more than one hundred dollars per annum, 
the proceeds of an investment of prize-money secured in the early 
dawn of his connection with the Continental Navy. Upon this he 
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subsisted, how, no one but himself knew, scorning the nearest ap- 
proach to charity, and refusing the slightest favor, even to a dinner, 
unless paid for by his own scanty shillings. “A man so steadily con- 
sistent, so sternly self-possessed and independent, scorning weak com- 
plaint, and steeling his heart against assailing circumstances,” deserves 
from his adopted countrymen at least some recognition of virtues and 
fortitude seldom met with among the sons of men. To the last he 
‘maintained that it was he, and not Jones, that captured the Serapis. 

Exactly where he lived or how he died is a secret hid forever in 
the womb of time. His lowly resting-place is marked by a plain white 
marble slab in the church-yard of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on which 
is carved, “To the memory of Pierre de Landais, formerly rear- 
admiral in the service of the United States who disappeared in June, 
1818, aged 87 years.” 


H. D. Sirsa, 
Captain U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 





THE CONTEST FOR SEA POWER— 
GERMANY’ S OPPORTUNITY~* 


THE balance of naval power in the world has been dramatically 
readjusted owing to the completeness of the victory of the Japanese 
Navy. Were it not for the naval ambitions of Germany, the moment 
would be opportune for an international agreement for a limitation of 
naval armaments. This understanding, so far as the British people 
are concerned, need not necessarily be set down in black and white, 
because the building resources of this country are so unrivalled that 
at any moment British shipyards, Government and private, can pro- 
duce a tonnage equivalent to the output of any other three nations. 
In the circumstances it would, therefore, be sufficient for British 
interests if the agreement to limit the construction of new men-of-war 
were of an indefinite character. To any such action Germany, and 
Germany only, bars the way. é 

The British people, who have held the supremacy of the seas for 
so long, naturally view with alarm the determined efforts of yet 
another Power to place afloat a great fleet which in certain circum- 
stances might be in a position to contest the command of European 
waters. But it is as well that this irritation should not hide the fact 
that Germany, by reason of her geographical situation and her rapidly 
developing commerce, may justifiably claim that she requires a Navy 
to protect her legitimate interests. Next to Great Britain, Germany 
has the most considerable mercantile marine in the world, and it 
needs no stretch of imagination to appreciate the danger in which her 
shipping would be placed in time of war if the German flag were not 
in a position to defend it. If the German people had not realized the 
need for a large war fleet, they would have been guilty of remarkable 
blindness to their own welfare as a manufacturing people with a large 
over-sea trade conducted by means of their own merchant ships. In 
the interests of the future good relations between the two countries, 
it is essential that the British people should realize that Germany is 


*Reprinted by arrangement with the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., the 
American Publishers of the Nineteenth Century. 
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England’s principal European rival in the peaceful pursuits of com- 
merce on the world’s seas, and that, this position having been obtained, 
a strong Navy is a necessary adjunct. Germany’s aspirations may be 
traced in some measure to natural causes, and the success with which 
they are being realized should act as an incentive to British ship- 
owners to greater enterprise and more strenuous efforts. 

The point of immediate moment is whether some influence cannot 
be brought to bear upon the German Government so that the strength 
of the war fleet may be kept within the reasonable limits dictated by 
the size of Germany’s mercantile marine and the character of the 
territory to be defended. Of course no other nation has a right even 
to suggest directly to the Kaiser and his advisers the number of battle- 
ships which they should maintain, but a great step forward towards 
the limitation of the present contest for sea-power would have been 
taken if by some means the German people could be shown that they, 
and they alone, are checking a world-wide movement towards economy 
in naval armaments. Unfortunately the German Navy League has 
disseminated throughout the Empire an entirely erroneous view of 
Great Britain’s position and the attitude of public opinion. It has 
conveyed to its 600,000 members the impression that Great Britain 
has reached the high-water mark of naval expenditure, and that con- 
sequently the more money German people devote to strengthening 
their fleet the more nearly will they approach the British naval 
standard. The temper of the people of Great Britain has assuredly 
been misinterpreted. Never was there a time when the essential 
character of the British fleet in the scheme of British defence was 
more widely recognized, and the determination to maintain it in 
adequate strength held with more dogged determination. There is 
no sacrifice which the British people will not make in the interest of 
British supremacy, and the sooner this central fact which dominates 
the naval situation is realized in Germany, the sooner will the present 
ruinous rivalry in naval aggrandizement cease. 

At this moment an unique opportunity occurs for reducing the 
burden which the maintenance of the colossal fleets of the great 
Powers casts upon the people of Europe and America. In a period 
of sixteen months the whole fighting fleet of Russia has been swept 
off the seas. Outside the Baltic the Czar has only one battleship ready 
for sea, and that of the second class, the Alexander II., eighteen years 
old. Another battleship of 13,516 tons, which has been christened 
the Slava, is nearly completed, while two other battleships are in the 
early stages of construction. Tiwo other battleships are being built 
in the Black Sea. The vessels in the Black Sea may be definitely 
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eliminated from all calculations of naval strength. If Russia had 
not the courage to break out from these waters in contravention of 
her treaty obligations when she possessed the third greatest fleet in 
the world, a fleet of high prestige, she will surely not dare now to 
tamper with the Treaty of Berlin. The composition of the Russian 
force is opposed to its usefulness against a modern ocean-going 
squadron, and the British fleet commands the Mediterranean in un- 
rivalled power. We may safely dismiss this bogey force of Russia; 
it can exercise no influence outside the Black Sea. This hypothesis 
is inevitable on the facts as they now exist, and there remain only the 
naval resources of the Baltic to be considered. By the end of this 
year Russia may hope to have the battleship Slava ready for sea, 
and two years hence this vessel will be joined by the two battleships 
of 16,630 tons which were laid down at the Baltic and Galerny Island 
yards at St. Petersburg in the course of last year. Thus the end of 
1907 will be reached, and Russia will possess only three first-class 
battleships; and judged by the fate of the Russian-built ships which 
took part in the battle of the Sea of Japan, it is by no means certain 
that even these three vessels will be vertitable men-of-war. There is 
ground for suspicion that Russian naval construction is radically 
faulty. 

Even as a second-class naval Power Russia may be eliminated 
from all calculations. For many years to come she must be a negli- 
gible quantity in European waters. Far more sensational than the 
losses which she has suffered in the struggle with Japan has been the 
revelation of the inefficiency of her personnel in all the essentials of 
warlike training. The Russians have never been either seamen or 
mechanicians, and the modern sailor requires both a familiarity with 
the sea and a mechanical aptitude. The limitations which the Russian 
sailors have revealed in such glaring colors in the course of the 
war may be traced in part to their environment and the social con- 
dition of Russia, and in part to the restrictions under which sea 
training must be carried out. A large proportion of the population 
of Russia is uneducated,, and the modern bluejacket must be well 
equipped mentally if he is to vie with his “opposite numbers” in other 
European navies. Moreover, the Russian sailor is drawn for the most 
part from inland provinces: the sea is to him a strange and fearsome 
element, and some time elapses before he becomes reconciled to the 
life to which he is condemned by conscript laws. Never more than 
to-day has it been true that one volunteer is worth two pressed men. 
In the war in the Far East the Russians, it is said, met conscript crews 
in battle, but there was this essential difference, that the Russians 
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fought merely because they had to fight ,and did so without any 
patriotic ambition, whereas the highly intelligent Japanese crews were 
saturated with a patriotic enthusiasm which found an outlet. in the 
facile use of all the complicated weapons of war. 

The restrictions imposed upon Russia by her geographical situation 
are self-evident. Outside the Black Sea she has only one ice-free 
port now that Port Arthur has been lost, and even Libau leaves 
much to be desired. Consequently the Russian Navy must remain 
in the future, as it has been in the past, a summer Navy. During the 
long winter months whatever ships she may acquire must remain in 
harbor, and not until the ice has broken up can the naval authorities 
turn their attention to sea practice of the crews. If the work were 
well done in the summer months a passable Navy might be evolved. 
But the Russian bluejacket has no enthusiasm for his task at best, and 
at worst is a poor dumb driven animal with the tenacity and courage 
of a bull, which in these days of scientific instruments and long-range 
actions count for little. Out of such material, and circumscribed by so 
many limitations and geographical restrictions, Russia cannot hope to 
become a naval Power in this generation. Consequently the British 
people have no reason to view with nervous alarm the efforts which, 
it has been said, are being made at St. Petersburg to draft a pro- 
gramme for the rebuilding of the Russian fleet. It has been reported 
that the Ministry of Marine have under consideration a project for 
building a large number of vessels in the Baltic yards. In the course 
of three years, it is said, eight battleships, each of from 16,000 to: 
18,000 tons displacement, will be built, together with five armored 
cruisers of 16,000 tons, five armored cruisers of 10,000 tons, four 
armored cruisers of 6,000 tons, sixty torpedo cruisers, ten squadron 
torpedo boats, twenty torpedo boats, sixty submarines, and a number 
of river gunboats and smaller craft. The suggestion that a programme 
of these colossal proportions can be carried out in Russian shipbuild- 
ing yards within a short period is too absurd to merit serious consider- 
ation, and even if the work could be done the cost would amount to 
from twenty-five to thirty million pounds. It may be that, as in the 
past, Russia will call in the assistance of shipbuilding yards in Ger- 
many, France, and America to help her in re-creating the fleet. By 
these means she may obtain within five or six years practically as many 
men-of-war of various types as the Russian Admiralty in its wildest 
and most sanguine moments can desire. 

When the vessels are complete, where are the trained crews to be- 
obtained with which to man them? In the course of the present war 
Russia has lost the flower of her naval personnel, and her apologists: 
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must be convinced that in the hands of officers and men trained 
under the present system even the most powerful man-of-war, with the 
best guns, the hardest armor, and the finest machinery, must become 
comparatively innocuous to an enemy whose crews have been ade- 
quately trained. Russia might find it possible to raise sufficient 
money to pay for the construction of a large number of ships, but 
if she pours out her treasure with the most lavish hand, she cannot 
convert these inert engines of war into veritable emblems of sea- 
power, because she does not possess the resources with which to 
provide them with trained officers and men. During the present 
generation Russia must be regarded as definitely swept off the seas. 
The prestige of her Navy stands lower than that of any fleet in the 
world, and by no miracle, by no autocratic rescript, by no friendly 
assistance of neighboring nations, can it be placed in our time again 
in the position which it occupied prior to the war. Whatever may be 
true of the Russian Army, the Russian Navy is dead, and before it can 
be called to life again the Empire must undergo a revolution in thought 
and in method, and must bend itself to the acquisition of that technical 
facility which may do something to compensate for the absence of 
sea aptitude. 

It- is a fortunate coincidence that the destruction of the Russian 
fleet should have occurred at a time when, with the single exception 
of Germany, there are evidences of a desire by the great Powers to 
limit the expenditure on their fleets. The British estimates this year 
show a reduction of three and a half million pounds, and the pro- 
gramme of shipbuilding which Parliament has authorized includes 
only one battleship and four armored cruisers. The battleship, it is 
true, will be equal to any two battleships now afloat in offensive and 
defensive qualities, and the armored cruisers will be more than equiv- 
alent in fighting power to any battleship in the French or German 
navies. This is stating the case with extreme moderation. In view 
of the débacle of the Russian fleet on May 27-29, it would not be sur- 
prising, however, if the Admiralty determined to postpone the con- 
struction of at least one of the armored cruisers. But apart from any 
modification which may be made owing to the result of the battle of 
the Sea of Japan, the programme of shipbuilding for this year, judged 
by the number of units, is the smallest for a decade past. As will be 
shown, the Admiralty are thoroughly justified in the action which they 
have taken in view of the events of the past sixteen months, 

Turning to the French Navy, here again there is no evidence of a 
continuation of the mad race for sea-power. France is laying down 
no battleship and only one armored cruiser this year. In the past 
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six years France has begun only six battleships to twelve begun by 
Germany, and Germany is responsible for the anxiety as to the 
strength of the French fleet which has recently occurred. The French 
people have witnessed year by year extraordinary activity across the 
frontier. With admirable self-constraint they refused to abandon the 
unambitious programme to which they set their hands in 1900, but 
this spirit of calm assurance has at last been dispelled by the immediate 
prospect that Germany will possess a greater fleet than the Republic, 
and that, unless action is immediately taken, France must cease to be 
the second naval Power. It is only in the face of this emergency, due 
entirely to the aggrandizement of Germany, that the French Admiralty 
is about to embark upon a new programme. A resolution inviting 
the Government to submit a scheme of new construction was adopted 
by the French Parliament by a majority of 342 votes, and the prob- 
ability is that very shortly the country will be committed to a pro- 
gramme of construction entailing an annual expenditure of nearly 
five millions, or about one and a half millions more than Germany is 
spending in the present year. On the other hand,*it must be remem- 
bered that Germany, owing to her more efficient resources, is able to 
complete men-of-war at a much cheaper rate than French shipyards. 
In the case of France we have, therefore, the spectacle of a country 
which has persistently limited the expenditure on its fleet for several 
years past, and which is now departing from this policy only in the 
face of the serious situation created by Germany. In Italy the naval 
expenditure for many years has varied singularly little from year 
to year. This has been due more to financial stringency than to any 
hope that the modesty of the Italian programme would affect the 
action of other Powers. 

This short review exhausts the first-class naval Powers of Europe 
with the exception of Germany. Under the inspiration of the Kaiser, 
assisted by the German Navy League, the colossal programme of 
1900, which aims at more than doubling the size of the German fleet 
as it existed at the begining of the century, is being carried out in 
advance of the programme dates. In accordance with this scheme 
the German fleet should consist of thirty-eight battleships and four- 
teen armored cruisers by 1920. Germany possesses already thirty- 
seven battleships built or building, but of these many are of the third 
class and will automatically be replaced by ships of the first class. 
The programme of 1900 also included six additional armored cruisers 
and seven small protected cruisers. These thirteen ships were intended 
for service abroad. The Reichstag refused this portion of the pro- 
gramme, but Admiral Tirpitz announced that he should regard these 
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ships merely as postponed and not abandoned. Five years have passed, 
atid this autumn, this rejected portion of the programme will again 
be introduced in a fresh form. If rumor may be credited the six 
armored cruisers will be battleships in fact, if not in name, and since 
small protected cruisers are now discredited, the seven vessels of this 
class will be displaced in the programme by forty-two destroyers. It 
is the reintroduction of this portion of the programme of 1900 in a 
more aggressive form, and the steady concentration of the whole fight- 
ing power of Germany in the North Sea, which has legitimately caused 
anxiety not only in England but in France, and must exercise a power- 
ful influence upon the future programmes of both these Powers. On 
land the army of France is probably no match for the legions of Ger- 
many, and consequently it is reasonable that the French people should 
feel alarmed at the prospect of relinquishing into the hands of Ger- 
many the position of the second sea-Power in the world. In England, 
as in France, therefore, Germany is the Power which is provoking pre- 
cautionary measures which the utterances of the Kaiser himself, the 
German Navy League, and many public men throughout the German 
Empire have amply justified. 

It has become a settled axiom that the continued growth of the 
fleet of the United States should not be regarded as dangerous to 
British supremacy, though the maintenance by America of an in- 
creasingly large fleet off the Philippines may in certain contingencies 
interfere with the policy of the Admiralty to concentrate all the 
fighting units in the “Near Seas.” It may be found essential for com- 
mercial reasons to support the British flag in China seas with at least 
as large a force as America employs. This, however, is a side issue, 
and the most significant fact in the present development of the 
American Navy is the difference of opinion on the other side of the 
Atlantic as to the wisdom of the present active naval policy. In 
the present war the General Naval Board recommended that three 
battleships should be commenced, but this proposal was reduced by 
one-third by the Naval Committee of tlie House of Representatives, 
and this reduction was afterwards confirmed. American sentiment 
is by no means in agreement with President Roosevelt, whose ambi- 
tion is to see the American Republic defended by a great fleet. In 
spite of the wealth of the American people they realize that, owing 
to their tariff system, sea-power must be more expensive to them 
than to the British nation. The cost of construction is very, much 
higher, and owing to the rate of wages which rules throughout the 
United States, the officers and men have to be paid on a far higher 
scale than in the British Navy, and the disproportion between the cost 
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of the American personnel and that of Germany, France, and Italy 
is even more remarkable. In the case of America, one of the main 
contributary causes of the expansion of the fleet is the action of 
Germany. The inception of the naval movement in America dates, 
it is true, from the Venezuela trouble during the presidency of Mr. 
Cleveland, but it is impossible to read the debates in later years with- 
out realizing that one of the main objects which is being kept in view 
is the provision of a fleet of sufficient strength to frighten away any 
European Power—Germany in particular—which might be tempted to 
interfere with any of the South American Republics and even seize 
territory from them. If Germany slackened her pace her action 
would greatly strengthen the hands of a large section of the American 
public who regard the aspirations of President Roosevelt without 
sympathy. 

There was never a time when the British people could approach 
the question of a limitation of naval armaments with more equable 
mind. Owing to the sacrifices which have been made since the 
Naval Defence Act was passed, the two-Power standard in battleships 
has been attained, apart from the margin of a strength ear-marked for 
commerce protection and represented by a large number of armored 
cruisers. In consequence of the losses suffered by Russia the British 
Navy has gained proportionately in strength. 

From 1889 down to 1900 the two-Power standard was calculated 
exclusively with reference to France and Russia. Parliament in- 
sisted that the British Navy should comprise at least as many battle- 
ships as the fleets of the Dual Alliance, and that each battleship 
should be superior in fighting power. This standard of comparison 
has now completely broken down, because the Russian fleet no longer 
exists, and since the United States and Japan cannot be regarded 
as coming within the category of Powers with whom war is probable, 
Germany naturally takes the place of Russia in British calculations. 
In estimating the relative strength of the British fleet we must in 
future, therefore, take into account the battleships built or building 
for Germany and France. This will be the basis at any rate during 
the present generation, in which the Russian fleet must continue 
to be a negligible quantity. 

It is, however, especially difficult at the present moment to imagine 
any circumstances which would bring the fleets of Germany and 
France into line. The memories of 1870 have not died, and recent 
events in Morocco have certainly not tended to draw the two nations 
together in amity and a desire for co-operation. Thanks to the 
splendid work of the King, supported by Lord Lansdowne, England 
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no longer occupies a position of splendid isolation, surrounded on all 
sides by nations regarding her with jealousy and hatred. We are 
on the most cordial terms not only with France, but with Japan, 
America, Spain, Portugal, and also with Italy, and we may be sure 
that much as France may desire for obvious reasons to improve her 
relations with Germany, she will do nothing to threaten her con- 
tinuance within the circle of this happy family. With all these 
nations we have adjusted outstanding differences, and this condition 
of peaceful environment may reasonably affect in some measure our 
defensive machinery. We are no longer faced, as we were faced two 
years ago, with a Dual Alliance with fleets approaching in strength 
that of the British Empire, but we are faced by two distinct and 
unsympathetic peoples, each of whom possesses a Navy of considerably 
less than half the fighting power of the British fleet. Is it unreason- 
able to believe that in this circumstance the two-Power standard may 
be interpreted with less margin for contingencies than was the case 
even two years ago? 

In consequence of the destruction of fourteen battleships, two 
armored cruisers, and many protected cruisers in the war in the 
Far East, we may disregard, as has been already claimed, the Russian 
Navy, or if it gives any pleasure to the wildest enthusiast we may 
include the Russian fleet, and thus boast that our Navy has reached 
the three-Power standard. It certainly is more than equal, so far as 
can be judged by paper contrasts, to the forces which France, Ger- 
many, and Russia could place in line of battle. But as Russia even at 
the end of 1907 will have only three first-class battleships, her weight 
is not sufficient to justify her serious inclusion in any contrast of 
power. 

As the Navy League has been protesting that our sea-power is 
endangered by the smallness of this year’s programme, it may be 
well to disarm the criticism of this organization by adopting its own 
figures for calculating the relative strength of the British Navy in 
contrasts with the fleets of Germany and France. Fifteen or sixteen 
years is the effective life of an armored ship, so rapidly does science 
advance in these days. No ship dating back prior to 1889, the date 
of the Naval Defence Act,:merits inclusion in any comparative state- 
ment, and there need therefore be no hestitation in accepting the Navy 
League’s basis of comparison* which begins with that year and 
shows the number of battleships built and building in England, France, 
and Germany: 


*Navy League Journal, April, 1905. 
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Great 

Displacement of Ships Britain France Germany 
Ficc 26,000 40: TG00 DORR. vite cs basiecacseseces II none none 
PEON TEND 00 TSO TONE... 0 osc vckassvoncesacs 31 6 none 
From 22000 060. 14000 COG. o0o5 oss cassccsccivee 7 3 10 
From 10,000 tO 12,000 tOms........sssceesecceees 4 8 14 
Fram 8000 40 30000 S008. 60.00 cuscvnss cevacees none I none 
Peaen - GOOG) = BOW COU sc ons vdcccaccnccssue none 4 none 
Prot Ap00 00 “GOO CONS ass os eos hone ckokiews none none 5 
IGGCE BON BOE i 858 divs Che Reha eed uces none none 2 

MMM, oi5 ncseysn segs tahoe toe eiana ee 53 22 31 


On the basis of these totals, vouched for by the Navy League, 
Great Britain would appear to possess exactly the same number of 
modern battleships as France and Germany together—fifty-three built 
and building. This comparison, however, is most misleading, as the 
above analysis shows. Five of the French battleships which are 
classified even by the Navy League as of the second class are merely 
coast-defence ships. Four of them displace less than 7,000 tons, 
carrying only sufficient coal for short cruises and mounting only 
two big guns either of the 12-inch or 13.4-inch types, and the secon- 
dary armament consists of 3.9-inch quick-firers, of which two ships 
carry eight and two others only four. The fifth ship, the Henry IV., 
is a vessel of just under 9,000 tons. Turning to Germany, seven of 
the so-called “battleships” are coast-defence vessels of the smallest 
size—of between 3,500 and 4,100 tons, armed with nothing bigger 
than 9.4-inch guns, In the combined total of the French and German 
fleets we have therefore twelve vessels which do not deserve to be 
classed as battleships, and the true figures for the three fleets are as 


follows: 
Battleships Coast-defense Ships 


RVORE DONA 5 5 snnbcs Satycsuexotemewann 53 —_ 
DEMOS | ib bi sk son saces seepdenuwasess 17 5 
ROORNNE  o s oc isa oi pack RR ase eone 24 9 


This is a much truer comparison of the fighting material of the 
three fleets, but those who care to examine in further detail the ships 
of contemporaneous date will see that the advantage year by year 
is with the British Navy, the battleships of which are bigger and far 
more powerful than those of France and Germany. All the British 
battleships are now concentrated in European waters. 

Now that the time has come to readjust the two-Power standard, 
so as to contrast the British Navy with that of France and Germany 
instead of with the fleets of France and Russia, we still have a good 
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margin of superiority, and never was there a more ill-founded agitation 
than that which followed the announcement of the Admiralty ship- 
building programme for the present year. 

Owing to the commercial position of Great Britain the Admiralty 
have refused, and quite rightly, to limit the construction of cruisers 
to the two-Power standard, because it is recognized that in time of 
war, apart from battle actions aimed at the annihilation of the enemy, 
the British fleet would have a heavy responsibility in the defence 
of the mercantile marine conveying to this country food and raw 
material so essential to our well-being. Since, owing to the develop- 
ment in the construction of boilers and engines and improvements 
in the manufacture of armor and of powerful guns of medium weight, 
the protected cruiser has become obsolete, the Admiralty have been 
active in the creation of a great number of armored vessels. Again 
we cannot do better than turn to the Navy League’s statement for 
a contrast between the progress which has been made by ourselves 
and by France and Germany in the construction of this type of men- 
of-war since 1889, and it will be seen that British superiority in big 
armored cruisers is very considerable, even if not as complete as a 
naval enthusiast can desire or the size of Britain’s mercantile marine 


suggests as essential : 
Armored Cruisers 
laid down since 1889 


Great Britain 
France 
Germany 


The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from these comparisons 
is that the British naval position is satisfactory, and that Germany, 
which has laid down in the past six years twelve battleships to 
seventeen begun by Great Britain and six commenced by France, 
is forcing the pace in the contest for naval power, and Germany 
alone. 

It is not alone the size of the German Navy which causes disquiet 
in France and England, but the determination with which the policy 
of concentration is being pursued. Germany claims to be a world- 
Power and to have a say in all international questions, but she masses 
all her battle squadrons in and about the Baltic. This policy gives 
a sinister appearance to her naval aggrandizement because it suggests 
that the fleet is being held on the leash to act the part of “honest 
broker” when England or France is engaged in some enterprise in 
which Germany is not concerned. It is possible to imagine circum- 
stances in which the Kaiser might employ a fleet, thus concentrated, 
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with much profit. What more simple than to find cause of inter- 
vention after the Navy of either England or France had emerged 
from some contest or when either or both were engaged in some 
matter in the Mediterranean? This has been the avowed policy of 
Germany. It has been evident for years past. But owing to the 
wise statesmanship of France and Great Britain the opportunity seems 
less near than it did when these two Powers were at enmity. The 
entente cordiale which has been demonstrated before the eyes of the 
world at Brest has greatly interfered with the plans of Germany 
and decreased the value of her fleet a hundredfold. To-day it is 
Germany and not England which is in “splendid isolation”; but un- 
fortunately for the peace of the world the German Empire, having 
by its own doings achieved this consolidation of British and French 
interests, chooses to regard the accomplished task with. jealousy. 
German plans have miscarried, and the German people are chagrined 
by the fact that they are to-day solitary and estranged. They are 
viewed with no sympathy in England, France, America, or Japan, and 
even Spain and Italy have refused to be the tools of the authorities 
at Berlin. If Germany is for peace—and she needs peace for the 
development of her commerce overseas and the upbuilding of her 
mercantile marine—now is her opportunity to announce her pacific 
intentions and crystallize them in an act which cannot be misunder- 
stood—the abandonment of her fresh shipbuilding programme. She 
needs a navy for the defence of her legitimate interests; now is her 
chance to show that she does not desire a navy for the purposes of 
aggression. 

If Great Britain has gained by the elimination of the Russian 
fleet, so also has Germany, and to an even greater extent. She is no 
longer faced with the dread that in the event of hostilities with France 
she would also have to contend with the Russian Navy at her very 
door, and, therefore, she has all the less reason for the proposal to 
introduce an extension of the programme of 1900. If the scheme of 
which Admiral Tirpitz has given notice is persevered in, Great 
Britain and France will be compelled to take steps to neutralize these 
new ships, and after she has spent her treasure in further naval 
aggrandizement Germany will be relatively in the same position as she 
occupies to-day, while the peoples of all three countries will be con- 
siderably poorer. The German fleet owing to financial stringency 
is being constructed largely out of loans, and this might be urged 
as sufficient reason why she should desist from a mad contest. The 
German Emperor and Prince von Biilow have an opportunity to-day 
of showing that their policy is one of peace, and they could give no 
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better illustration than by abandoning the new programme, and thus 
responding to the recent efforts which have been made by the British 
and French and the American authorities to limit the outlay upon 
the building of men-of-war. 

The decision to mass the main British battle squadrons in or 
near the English Channel and North Sea is a wise, indeed inevitable, 
precaution. As Germany adds to her squadrons in the Baltic, Great 
Britain must in self-defence concentrate increasing forces in the North 
Sea. It is the inevitable result of German policy, undertaken in no 
unfriendliness, but merely in self-defence. The “Near Seas” are 
the British frontiers, and must be as adequately safeguarded as the 
land frontiers of Russia and France. Prince von Biilow has indulged 
in words of peace; now by abandoning the intention to construct 
additional men-of-war he can translate these words into an act which 
all the world will applaud. Will Germany seize the opportunity? 


ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 
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THE MODOC WAR—ITS ORIGIN, INCIDENTS 
AND PECULIARITIES. 


Durinc the winter of 1872-73, in southern Oregon and northern 
California, occurred an Indian outbreak remarkable in many re- 
spects. Remarkable for the loss of life on the part of troops in 
proportion to the number of Indians they were endeavoring to 
subdue; remarkable for the tenacity with which a comparatively 
small number of Indian warriors held out against the arms, sol‘cita- 
tions, and promises of a government so powerful and a people so. 
numerous as ours, and with whose power and numbers they were 
quite familiar; remarkable for the peculiar and almost indescrib- 
able country in which they had taken refuge, and which enabled 
them to hold out as they did against the forces endeavoring to 
bring them to terms; remarkable for the vengeful treachery which 
closed the labors of the “peace commission,” by which one of our 
most capable commanders, General E. S. Canby, lost his life, end- 
ing a career of great usefulness, quiet benevolence, unselfish pa- 
triotism, and soldierly devotion to duty, by the bullet of a treacher- 
ous savage; remarkable, finally, for the complete stamping out of 
this causeless Indian rebellion and the well-merited, prompt, and 
exemplary punishment of its leading spirits, something unusual 
in the history of Indian wars. 

The home of these Modoc Indians was in a district of country 
just east of the Cascade Mountains and lying on both sides the 
boundary-line between Oregon and California, a rocky, broken, 
sage-brush region containing a number of alkaline lakes, some 
fertile valleys, and a few mountain streams, but covered by the 
most part by volcanic scoria. 

Their principal habitat was the Said of Lost River and the 
basin of Tulé Lake, into which the valley opens. 

The rivers and lakes abounded in fish and were the resort of 
vast numbers of water-fowl; game was plentiful in the adjacent 
mountains, the bunch-grass was luxuriant, the climate mild, snow 


*Reprinted from July, 1892, Unitep Service. 
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seldom fell and never remained long in the valleys. Taken alto- 
gether it was a paradise for nomadic Indians. : 

At the eastern extremity of Tulé Lake basin was a district of 
country known as the “Lava-Beds,’ which at the outbreak of 
hostilities was, to the white man, a terra incognita, being for miles 
each way a confused jumble of lava which had in some prehistoric 
period rolled down the slopes of the volcanic peaks on its eastern 
border, and, lashed into furious foam and toppling waves by the 
obstructions in the lake valley, had—apparently while at the height 
of the disturbance—solidified into a hard, blackish rock, honey- 
combed by bursting air-bubbles, caught in the lava flow, leaving 
a surface over which no white man ventured of his own accord and 
whose intricate passages and cavernous retreats were known only 
to this tribe of Indians and the mountain lion as he stalked them in 
search of prey. The ocean breakers as they dash on a rocky coast, 
suddenly petrified in all the wildness of their fury, would give some 
idea of the character of a portion of this lava surface and induce 
a realizing sense of the difficulty of carrying on military operations 
in such a country. 

Along a mile or more of the lake front the molten lava had 
poured over the abrupt and irregular bluffs, forming, as it cooled, 
a rock-wall whose almost vertical face was impossible of direct 
ascent. On the crest of this wall the lava, in cooling, had broken 
away from the horizontal flow, forming a deep crevice which in an 
irregular line followed the indentations of the lake shore and, 
curiously enough, made almost as perfect a defensive work as a 
military engineer could have laid out. 

There was no part of this abrupt rocky glacis that was not covered 
by a line of fire from the natural rifle trench, while at the angles 
masses of rock had fallen forward, forming lunettes, covering the re- 
ceding lines and affording loop-holes or windows through which all 
approaches could be observed, and serving as admirable picket or look- 
out stations for a defending force. 

Where the line of crevice had been broken through, or failed to 
give sufficient defense, the Indians had supplemented it with a double 
wall of, broken lava, carried to and around the caves used for sleep- 
ing purposes, affording a continuous channel of unexposed communi- 
cation from one flank to the other, completing and making impreg- 
nable against a small force this Modoc stronghold. 

The Modoc Indians belong generically to the races known as 
“Digger Indians,’—from living largely upon esculent roots which the 
squaws dig dry and cache for winter subsistence,—but they are much 
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superior to the average Digger Indian, and are more nearly allied 
in character—and by intermarriage—to the “Rogue Rivers,” a war- 
like tribe, now about extinct, inhabiting at one time the western slope 
of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon, and with whom portions of the 
“old army” under Captains C. C. Augur, A. J. Smith, Benjamin 
Alvord, and others whom the stars have since fallen upon, had fre- 
quent warfare and whose last war chief, “Old John,” while being 
transported as a prisoner in a sailing vessel to San Francisco, at- 
tempted singly and alone to capture the vessel and crew and came very 
near succeeding. 

The Modocs were treacherous and bloodthirsty. 

In the “days of ’49” and subsequent years they proved very trou- 
blesome to emigrants, frequently waylaying their trains and sparing 
neither men, women, nor children. “Bloody Point,” a rocky projec- 
tion on the north shore of Tulé Lake, received its baptism from one of 
these periodical massacres. 

Their combative disposition prevented them from living in har- 
mony even in their own tribe, which split into three parts or families, 
known, to the whites, as “Hot Spring Modocs,” located in northern 
California, “Rock Modocs,” living in the vicinity of the lava-beds, and 
the “Lost River Modocs,” whose country was principally in Oregon. 
This last was the principal division, and contained the chief or govern- 
ing family, the Sconchins. 

A Sconchin was chief of the tribe when the treaty was made with 
the Klamaths, Modocs, and Yainaskin Snakes, by which these tribes, 
for the consideration offered by the Indian Bureau, agreed to live upon 
the Klamath Reservation, then just established. 

The Indian title to the Lost River and Tulé Lake country was 
thus extinguished, and the land thrown open to settlement. 

The Klamath Reserve proving to have a much colder climate than 
the Modocs were accustomed to, and the Klamath Indians, their 
ancient foes, taunting them with living on “their” land, catching 
“their” fish, and killing “their” game, the Modocs became discon- 
tented. -- 
The governing chief, “Old Sconchin,” with a large part of the 
tribe, got as far away from the Klamaths as he could, and lived up to 
the terms of the treaty; but the restless and desperate spirits of the 
tribe under the leadership of the Indian afterwards widely known as 
“Captain Jack,” and John Sconchin, a brother of the hereditary chief, 
left the reservation and returned to the Tulé Lake basin, declaring 
that they would live in their old home and nowhere else. 

It is with this band of desperadoes that history has to deal when 
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treating of the Modoc War, though subsequently to the breaking out 
of hostilities they were joined by the Hot Spring and Rock Modocs, 
making a fighting force of about one hundred and twenty warriors. 
Many of these Indians were what would be called “half-civilized.” 
A number of them had been born and reared near the outlying Cali- 
fornia settlements, and had worked for white men on their ranches 
and cattle-ranges. 

They dressed like the frontier white men, talked some English, and 
were familiar with the ways of white people, including all their vices. 

They were well armed with breech-loading and other rifles, which, 
by constant practice at game and water-fowl, they had learned to 
handle with skill and precision. 

The settlers in the country thrown open to settlement by the treaty 
soon began to complain of Captain Jack’s band of desperadoes, 
charging them with killing cattle and abusing the settlers’ families 
when their men were absent. 

The Indian agent of the Klamath Reserve made repeated efforts 
to induce them to return to the reservation, but every effort was met 
with contemptuous refusal and the declaration that they would fight 
rather than leave their present location. 

In June, 1871, the Indian agent, Mr. John Meachem, requested the 
commanding officer at Fort Klamath, Major James Jackson, captain 
First Cavalry, to have Captain Jack arrested by a military force; he 
had rendered himself liable to criminal action by killing an Indian 
doctor—shooting him through the head while asleep in his tepee—for 
failing to cure one of Jack’s children of some malignant disease,—a 
facetious way of settling his doctor’s bill, but one quite in accordance 
with Indian custom. 

To avoid jeopardizing the lives of settlers by provoking hostilities 
with Jack’s people, who, it was known, would resist his arrest, it was 
decided to capture him under the egis of the civil law at Yreka, Cali- 
fornia, whither he generally repaired with his band and their families 
on the 4th of July and other festive occasions to pick up money for the 
purchase of arms and ammunition. 

A detachment of cavalry was sent to Yreka to effect the arrest, but 
Jack, warned by the squaw-men who infested that section of country 
of the movement of the troops, “took to the woods” and hid in the 
mountains for some time. 

In the fall of 1872 the settlers in southern Oregon procured an 
order from the Interior Department for the removal of Jack’s band to 
the Klamath Reservation, “peaceably if possible, forcibly if necessary.” 
The Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Oregon, Mr. Odeneal, vis- 
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ited their village and tried to induce them to comply with the orders 
he had received, but failed in his attempt ; and while negotiations were 
still pending, but with no uncertainty as to the result, turned the mat- 
ter over to the military authorities, sending his agent, Mr. Ivan Apple- 
gate, to Fort Klamath to request the commanding officer there, at that 
time Colonel John Green, major Fitst Cavalry, to send a force to the 
Modoc camp to compel their compliance with the orders from the De- 
partment of the Interior, and insisting upon it that only a “show of 
force” (about twelve or fifteen men was mentioned) was necessary 
to accomplish the object. 

Colonel Green directed Major Jackson to take all available men of 
his troop (B, First Cavalry), and proceed by forced march to the 
Modoc camp, and induce them to comply with the orders given by 
Superintendent Odeneal, or, failing in this, to arrest the leaders. 

Major Jackson with thirty men, and accompanied by Lieutenant F. 
A. Boutelle and the post surgeon, Dr. H. McEldery, who had volun- 
teered to go with the command, was soon on the march. 

Mr. Ivan Applegate, in the capacity of interpreter, and a few citi- 
zens joined the column while en route. These citizens were detached 
at the ford on Lost River to take post at Crawley’s Ranch to protect 
the family there and prevent an attack on the rear of the troops, the 
ranch being situated between the two Modoc villages or camps, which 
were about a half-mile apart on opposite sides of Lost River, a deep, 
sluggish stream with abrupt banks, that could be crossed only by boat. 

Marching continuously day and night, the troops arrived at the 
Modoc village about daylight and formed line among the tepees, taking 
the Indians completely by surprise. Had they been undoubtedly hos- 
tile there would have been no Modoc war. The chiefs and leaders 
were called for, particularly Captain Jack, but he did not put in an 
appearance, and, so far as is known, took no part in the subsequent 
fight. Some of the sub-chiefs gathered around and the orders of the 
Indian superintendent were explained by the commander of the 
troops to such Indians as could understand English, and to all of them 
by Mr. Applegate, who visited both villages to carry out his instruc- 
tions. ; 

The time given to parleying was used by the Indians to recover 
from their surprise and to get ready for the resistance which they had 
previously determined upon. While some talked to gain time, the 
boldest spirits disappeared in their tepees and soon came out painted, 
stripped to the buff, and carrying from one to three rifles. 

The interpreter, after using every effort to persuade the tribe of — 
the folly of resisting United States authority, gave it up, and, con- 
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vinced that no compliance with the orders of the Indian superintendent 
could be obiained, so informed Major Jackson. 

It was then determined to carry out the second part of the instruc- 
tions before alluded to and “arrest the leaders.” 

A squad of the best known warriors having taken position near 
some tepees about thirty yards in front of the line of dismounted 
cavalrymen,—seventeen men in skirmish order,—Lieutenant Boutelle 
was directed to advance some men from the left and secure these 
Indians. 

At the order to move forward all of the Indians aimed their rifles 
at the line and one of them fired, apparently at Lieutenant Boutelle. 

The troops instantly returned the fire, pouring volley after volley 
in and through the tepees, behind which the Indians had taken cover 
and from which they were rapidly firing at the soldiers. 

This fire beginning to weaken the line, a charge was ordered, which 
drove the Indians from cover of the tepees into the surrounding brush 
and left in the village only a few squaws bemoaning their dead and 
wounded. 

The Indians continuing the fire from distant cover, a line of pickets 
was thrown around the captured camp, in such shelter as could be 
found or improvised, while the wounded were being cared for by the 
surgeon and then transported across the river, by canoe, to Crawley’s 
Ranch. 

This done, an advance was ordered, when the owner of the ranch 
came galloping up on the other side of the river, imploring assistance 
to protect his family and the wounded men at his house from a 
threatened attack on that side of the river, the citizens stationed there 
having left to notify the settlements of the breaking out of hostilities. 
He was told to hold the place at all hazards, and the troop, carrying its 
dead, moved quickly up the river to the ford, Lieutenant Boutelle with 
a small skirmish-line protecting the rear and keeping the Indians at a 
respectful distance. 

The command arrived at the ranch in time to prevent any catas- 
trophe there. 

The Indians lingered around until sundown, burned a few hay- 
stacks, and then retired to the “rock fort,” which they had-told the 
settlers was to be their refuge and stronghold. 

What this “rock fort” was no one knew, further than that it was 
a place inthe lava-beds which Jack had boasted he could hold against 
arly number of white men, and where he had cached the possessions of 
the tribe and a sufficiency of dried roots and jerked beef to last his 
people a year. 

Thus commenced the Modoc War. 
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The Indians in retreating to their stronghold had murdered a 
number of citizens and threatened to raid the settlements. 

More troops were dispatched to the scene of action, and General 
Wheaton, the district commander, came from Camp Warner to take 
command of the forces in the field. 

The assembling of troops was necessarily tedious ; they came from 
distant posts and marching was the only “means of transportation.” 

In January, the troops having assembled and being joined by a. 
contingent force of California Volunteers and Klamath Indians, Gen- 
eral Wheaton organized an attack on both sides of the Indian position, 
expecting certainly to crush them out between the two forces. 

Colonel Bernard, captain First Cavalry, with two cavalry com- 
panies and the Klamath Indian allies, was directed to move upon the 
Modocs from the north, while General Wheaton, with a battalion of 
the Twenty-first Infantry, two cavalry companies, and the California 
Volunteers, attacked from the south; the lake, on which the “strong- 
hold” faced, being respectively the right and left of the assaulting 
lines. 

The lava-beds being impracticable for horses, the cavalry compa- 
nies were dismounted and operated on foot. As the troops marched 
into position the day before that appointed for the combined assault, a 
fog settled down over the whole lake basin, so dense that objects a. 
few yards distant could hardly be distinguished. 

The troops from the south had comparatively easy traveling until 
they arrived at the edge of the lava-fields, a mile or more from the 
stronghold, but Bernard’s battalion had ten miles of scrambling over 
lava before they could reach the point from which the attack was to be: 
made on the following morning, and in getting there ran on the Indian 
outposts and had a lively skirmish with them, capturing the largest: 
part of their pony herd, and demonstrating the unreliability of some- 
of the Indian auxiliaries. 

The next morning the fog was, if possible, denser than the day 
before, but the lines formed in skirmish order at daylight and ad- 
vanced to the attack, expecting soon to meet and greet each other 
over a-victory won. Lines of battle have seldom or never before- 
crossed such a difficult country; every step had to be watched or the 
men came to grief. Through fissures and chasms, over jagged heights, 
around masses of vertical rock, across wave crests of inky lava, in 
file, in bunches, in open order, as best they could make some headway, 
the troops moved forward until the crack of Indian rifles to!d that: 
their outposts had been reached ; then with a cheer the lines charged, 
—if scrambling over rocks where a misstep would prove as deadly as- 
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an Indian bullet can be called charging——and moved rapidly on, 
seeing nothing of the Indians but the flash of their rifles from behind 
rocky points, until men were shot down from almost underfoot and 
the character of the terrain became simply impassable for any military 
organization. 

The troops had run up against the “stronghold,” and human feet 
could go no farther and retain any governable formation. 

General Wheaton’s line had struck the lava-wall on the southwest, 
too long to flank and too abrupt to scale. Bernard, finding he could 
make no headway in such a country, and unable even to see it, halted 
at one of the rocky wave crests near the stronghold. The men, quickly 
taking such advantageous positions as could be found, sought in vain 
through the blinding mist to discover the Indian warriors, though the 
crack of their rifles showed them to be not many yards distant. 

Stripped to the buff and of the same color as the rocks, they glided 
stealthily from cover to cover through the intricate rocky passages and 
could not be seen. Efforts were made to discover some way to flank 
the position of the Indians, but the fog and exceedingly difficult nature: 
of the country baffled all efforts. 

Hospitals were improvised for the wounded, and the troops waited 
in the hope that the fog would lift and enable some communication 
between the two forces to be had, so that, acting in concert, they could 
gradually surround the Indians. After some hours the fog did lift a 
little, and the signal-flags on each side of the bay fronting the strong- 
hold commenced to work, but before a message could be sent or re- 
ceived the mist settled down thicker and darker than before. Then 
came a rapid fusilade from the south, answered by volleys from Ber- 
nard’s line, and another effort to penetrate the inaccessible conglomera- 
tion of jagged lava in front of the troops. 

Colonel John Green from General Wheaton’s command, endeavor- 
ing to get in rear of the Indians, struck the rocky glacis that faced the 
stronghold, and, following its trend, passed with his command, under 
the guns of the savages in the natural rifle-trench, along the lake front, 
forcing his way over the broken rocks until he joined Bernard’s right, 
resting on the lake, losing heavily in killed and wounded. That his: 
men were not annihilated was due principally to the density of the fog.. 

The attack from both sides had failed, more on account of natural’ 
obstacles than the resistance of the Indians, the two days rations taken 
along were exhausted, ammunition was getting short, and the wounded’ 
had to be cared for, so it was decided to draw out that night, dispose 
of the wounded, and, with the knowledge of the country obtained by- 
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this reconnaissance in force, and better weather, renew the attack 
under more favorable auspices. 

On arriving in camp the following morning, General Wheaton 
received a dispatch from Washington forbidding an attack on the 
Modoc Indians. It had come too late for those who lost their lives, 
and it prevented any further effort to force these Indians into submis- 
sion until a peace commission had duly labored with their untutored 
minds, wasted their time, and sacrified their lives to persuade them 
to become good citizens. 

Humanly speaking, there is but little doubt that had the day been 
clear so that the country could have been observed and taken advan- 
tage of, there would have been no need of a peace commission. The 
Modocs would have been surrounded in their stronghold and their sur- 
render only a question of days. The order to suspend operations was 
unexpected and, in the end, unfortunate. Another attack with the 
additional forces then en route and a tolerably accurate knowledge 
of the terrain would have closed the campaign and left the Modocs 
prisoners in the hands of the troops. 

Retiring to their camps, and scouting the country to prevent the 
Indians leaving their chosen place of refuge to raid the settlements, 
the troops sat down to await the advent and labors of a peace commis- 
sion, composed of General Canby, the department commander, Gen- 
eral Gillem, the recently selected commander of the troops in the field, 
Dr. Thomas, a Methodist divine from San Francisco, Mr. A. B. 
Meacham, ex-superintendent of Indian affairs for Oregon, and Mr. 
Dyer, then agent of the Klamath Indians. 

After assembling, the peace commission, with considerable diffi- 
culty, opened negotiations with the Indians and “dragged its slow 
length along” through the winter, renewing after each failure the 
futile effort to make terms with or procure the surrender of the 
Modocs. Officers, agents of the commissioners, and representatives of 
the press, taking their lives in their hands, visited these savages in their 
rocky caverns, to talk with them, ascertain what terms of peace would 
be acceptable, and represent the solicitude of the government for their 
best welfare. The Indians would listen to nothing but a withdrawal 
of the troops and a return to the ante-war status. Once it seemed 
that they were about to accept the amnesty and generous terms offered 
by the commissioners, and agreed to come if wagons were sent to a 
certain point on the lake to haul their families and effects. Wagons 
were sent, tents pitched for them to live in, fires built to keep them 
warm, and every arrangement made for the comfort of these mis- 
guided brethren, but, alas! the weary eyes of the commissioner were 
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strained until dark looking for the dusy forms and saw returning only 
empty wagons. 

General Canby, now weary of this trifling, moved the troops closer 
to the Indians, stationing Colonel E. C. Mason with a battalion of the 
Twenty-first Infantry and First Cavalry on the north and General A. 
C. Gillem with battalions of the Fourth Artillery, Twelfth. Infantry, 
and First Cavalry on the south, about two miles from the Indian 
‘stronghold. 

The peace commissioners, camped with General Gillem’s command, 
reopened negotiations, and, unfortunately, yielded to the solicitations 
of the Indians to have the conference or “peace tent” placed a half- 
mile from the camps of the troops, in a rocky depression not visible 
from the picket stations. 

To impress them with the power of the white man’s government 
and the numerical strength of the troops assembled to enforce, if 
necessary, the requirements of the commissioners, the Indians were 
invited to come, unarmed, to General Gillem’s camp, and did so, fre- 
quently trading at the extemporized store for tobacco and other 
luxuries. 

Dr. Thomas, a kindly man and devoted Christian, fed some of 
them at his own table and made them many presents, to evince the 
good feeling and friendly intentions of the commissioners. He was 
particularly kind and generous to “Boston Charlie,” subsequently Dr. 
Thomas’s murderer ; he heaped favors upon him, but when, after being 
mortally wounded by this fiendish savage, the doctor plead with him 
for the remaining hours of his life, the only answer was a shot 
through the head. 

After placing the “peace tent” a few unimportant councils were 
held, always under the agreement that each party should come un- 
armed. The Modocs, intending treachery and desiring to lull the 
commissioners into security, put off from time to time the final de- 
cision, waiting for spring and a good opportunity to carry out their 
devilish purpose. 

A Modoc squaw,—Mrs. Riddle, a white man’s wife,—who acted as 
interpreter for the commission, had frequently warned them that while 
the Modocs talked of accepting terms, she thought they did not mean 
it, and that in her opinion they would eventually commit some act of 
bad faith, she did not know exactly what. This warning was repeated 
on the morning of April 13th, when the last and decisive council was 
to take place. 

A message was signaled to Colonel Mason that a council would 
be held, and “it was reported that treachery was intended.” The com- 
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missioners evidently did not believe it, and repaired to the tent in the 
usual manner, making no arrangement for relief in case of an attack. 

About the time for the conference to take place two Indians with 
a white flag appeared on a rocky ridge in front of Colonel Mason’s 
camp and indicated a desire to talk. Colonel Mason directed the 
officer of the day, Lieutenant Sherwood, Twenty-first Infantry, to as- 
certain what was wanted. Sherwood in starting out was joined by 
Captain Boyle, who, having been an Indian agent, was quite familiar 
with the chinook jargon spoken by all the Pacific Coast Indians. Pass- 
ing the pickets, they picked their way slowly through the rough lava 
towards the Indian with the white flag, who, as they approached, fell 
back slowly towards the stronghold. Nearing a chasm in the rocks the 
officers halted and evidently refused to be tolled any farther away 
from camp. After a few moments’ conversation with the Indian, the 
officers faced about to return. As they did so the Indian fired at 
Sherwood with a pistol. At this, these officers commenced running 
towards the pickets, their pace accelerated by the crack of several 
rifles from Indians concealed in the chasm. Sherwood fell and Boyle 
came under the protection of the pickets, who immediately opened fire 
and drove the Indians to cover. An officer in the signal-station 
watching these proceedings and remembering that it was near the 
hour for General Canby to be in council with the Indians at the “peace 
tent” on the other side of the stronghold, and knowing that treachery 
to these officers meant death to him, seized the signal-flag and calling 
for the operator directed that a message be sent instantly to General 
Gillem’s camp, that the commissioners might be rescued if possible. 
The message was sent, the troops were warned, and the companies 
sprang into line in their streets and awaited orders. Before they were 
given, firing in front told of the tragedy that had occurred. The 
Indians had timed their actions well. The pistol fired at Sherwood 
was the signal for attack upon the commissioners nearly two miles 
away, and ere assistance could be sent them from the unprepared 
camp, resting in the security of Indian faith, General Canby and Dr. 
Thomas had been killed, Meachem wounded and left for dead, while 
agent Dyer, who had failed to comply with the agreement in regard 
to carrying arms, pointed his hitherto concealed pistol at the Indian 
detailed to kill him, and so astonished his would-be assassin that he 
missed his mark, and before he could reload the long legs of the agent 
had carried him out of danger. General Gillem, on account of sick- 
ness, did not attend the council. 

The massacre of the commissioners was followed in a short time 
by an attack upon the Modoc stronghold. 
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The lake front was captured, cutting off their unlimited supply of 
water. The troops pushed forward by degrees, covering each advance 
with rifle-pits of rock to prevent any unnecessary loss of life. A moun- 
tain howitzer battery was carried to the crest of the rock formation, 
and, opening upon the rear of the defenses, shelled the Indians from 
cover and forced the evacuation of the stronghold. They retreated 
through a channel or chasm in the rocks and took up a position in the 
black lava nearer the volcanic peaks, rather more inaccessible than 
that from which they had been driven; and where the only water to be 
had, for miles, was in caves held by the Indians. Then came the gal- 
lant but unfortunate reonnaissance of Captain Thomas, of the Fourth 
Artillery, to the vicinity of this black lava, which ended so disastrously 
to the officers and men engaged, and which demonstrated how little 
chance regular troops, as usually handled and fought, have against 
these wily warriors with all the advantage of terrain in their favor. 

Following this effort to locate the Indians, the cavalry and Warm 
Spring Indian allies scouted the borders of the lava-fields to place 
them and prevent their escape. 

On the morning of May roth the bivouac of the cavalry and Indian 
allies at Dry Lake, on the northeastern edge of the lava-beds, was 
savagely attacked just about daybreak by all the hostile Modocs, a 
number of whom had crept inside the pickets through crevices in the 
lava, and posting themselves in the rocks about sixty yards from the 
bivouac, opened, at dawn of day, a rapid fire upon the sleeping sol- 
diers. , 

Jumping the men from their blankets, the Indians were charged 
in front by the cavalry, and the Warm Springs were moved out on 
the flank to cut off their retreat. 

The Modocs were quickly driven back from the camp, and seeing 
the Warm Springs making for their flank, broke into such rapid re- 
treat through the lava that the troops could not keep up with them. 

Hasbrouck and Jackson now closed on them from the north and 
east, Mason from the west, and Perry from the south. Their situation 
was getting desperate. Quarrelling amongst themselves as to what 
should be done, they came to blows, and separating on the old lines 
crept out of the lava at night,—the Hot Springs to the south, the 
Lost Rivers, under Jack, to the north, seeing safety in flight to the 
mountains. . 

Striking the trail of the Hot Springs Modocs, the cavalry pursued 
rapidly and brought them to bay in the mountains of northern Cali- 
fornia, and compelled their surrender to General Jefferson C. Davis, 
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who had succeeded General Canby in command of the department and 
of the troops in the field. 

The party with Captain Jack so thoroughly covered their tracks 
that it was some time before they could be located. 

Their hiding-place was eventually revealed by some of the bucks 
who had surrendered to General Davis, and who, to save their own 
necks, agreed to guide the cavalry to Jack’s retreat. 

They were found in a deep gorge in the mountains north of Clear 
Lake, driven from it, followed closely, overtaken and surrounded in a 
rocky cafion near the head of Lost River Valley, and, seeing the “game 
was up,” surrendered to Colonel John Green, commanding the Cav- 
alry battalion. 

Captain Jack with two or three bucks escaped during the night, 
but was trailed to Willow Spring Cafion and captured by Colonel 
Perry’s command of the First Cavalry. The Modoc war was ended. 

General Davis intended to hang the leaders immediately, and 
erected gallows for that purpose, but a telegram from Washington 
caused him to change his mind. 

The Modocs, with no one missing but the dead, were taken as pris- 
oners of war to Fort Klamath, Oregon, whence a handful of men had 
marched just six months before to put them upon their “reservation.” 

The leaders were tried by a military commission; six of the par- 
ticipants in the massacre of the commission were condemned to be 
hung; the sentences of two of these were commuted to imprisonment 
for life; the remainder of the band was banished to Indian Territory. 
Captain Jack made a strong plea to have a cousin of his wife’s, “Scar- 
faced Charley,” hung in his stead, but the white man’s justice could 
not accept the vicarious sacrifice. 

On an October morning in 1873, in the presence of the troops who 
had captured them, the Kiamath Indians, in their gayest attire, and 
the non-hostile reservation Modocs under Old Sconchin, Captain 
Jack, John Sconchin, Black Jim, and Boston Charley expiated the 
killing of the peace commissioners and numerous other crimes. 


COLONEL JAMES JACKSON. 





ANDRE'S RIDE* 


(September 23, 1780.) 


WITHIN a little road-side dell, 

Where light and shade alternate fell 
Through quivering branches gently swayed,— 
The quiet of whose solitude 

Was only broken by the sound 

Of music by the brooklet made, 

While softly murmuring through the wood, 
To merge its waters in the flow 

Of Hudson’s lordly stream below,— 
Three men lay crouching on the ground, 
Listening intent, for on their ear 

A sound has fallen, fast coming near ; 

And in those troublous times who knows 
If travelers be friends or foes? 


He comes,—a horseman. In his way 
He had no thought that danger lay. 
Concealed from him the lurking foe, 
And all unseen the fatal blow, 

That harbinger of coming woe 

To him who bore from traitorous hands 
The name and signet which should see 
Him safely by the roving bands 

Of cow-boys when on plunder, bent, 
Or patriot guard, whose searching eye 
Sign for suspicion might espy ; 


*The old tulip tree, long known as “Major André’s tree,” disappeared man 
years ago, and near its former site, and close to the entrance to the little dell, 
now stands the André Monument. What was at that time a wild and lonely 
country road, is now one of the principal and most beautiful streets of Tarry- 
town. Major André was, at the time of his death, engaged to Honoria Sneyd, 
a young and beautiful English girl; and, as is known, was partly sent to Amer- 
ica, at the secret instigation of his family, for the purpose of breaking the 


match. 
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And blind them to the dread intent, 
The purpose dark that lay concealed 
Until the time to be revealed, 

And every peril passed should be. 


Perhaps his thoughts on that dread day 

Were with his heart in far-away 

Old England, where one loving breast 

His heart’s true love alone possessed. 
Perchance unbidden to his lips there came 

The softest whisper of a cherished name; 

The faintest sigh, through which he breathed his soul 
O’er the sea’s far expanse, whose ceaseless roll 
Fit emblem was of his unquiet heart 

And restless longing, as within him burned 
Memory of her, from whom so far apart 

His country’s cause, stern duty’s call, had cast 
His lot ; to whom in his last hour he turned, 
And gave to her, his love, his fondest, last, 

Best thought, as faded, with his closing eye, 
The one bright star of all his memory. 


Perhaps his thoughts, of darker cast, 

Took a more drear and sombre hue, 

As silently along he passed, 

Nor once turned round his head to view 
The brilliant charms of woods and fields,— 
The blushing beauties of the year, 

Arrayed in every gorgeous dress 

Which Nature’s ample stores possess, 

And early autumn’s advent yields 

Ere she puts on her garments sere. 

Nor casts he e’er a single glance 

O’er the broad Hudson’s fair expanse, 
Where lofty hill and crowning wood 

In solemn beauty darkly stood. 

No charm for him in leaf or flower, 

No music in the wayside rill, 

Nor softening influence in the hour ; 

No tender tint in cloud or sky, 
No morning carol of the bird ;— 
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For him all Nature’s sounds were still ;— 
Naught to delight his ear or eye; 
Unheeded all ;—unseen, unheard. 


And yet that look betrays a care 
That ill befits a brow so fair 

And young. And why casts he about 
At times a glance of dread, or doubt? 
What can it be he seems to fear? 
Surely no peril lurking near. 

Hath he not but to show the sign— 
Safe conduct to the British line— 

To all who scan with searching eye, 
And to the question seek reply 

Of whence he comes, and whither goes, 
Be they who ask his friends or foes? 


The deepening shadows round him fell, 
As ’neath o’er-arching boughs he rode, 
While far below the little dell 

The Hudson’s current brightly flowed. 
The broad expanse of Tappan Zee 
Gleamed like a newly burnished shield, 
Or dazzling mirror which the sun 
Flashed his bright image full upon ; 
While every mountain, wood, and field 
Basked warmly in the noon-tide ray 
Shed by the radiant god of day, 

In brilliant hues resplendently. 


Hard by the entrance to the dell, 
Standing like some grim sentinel, 
Just in the middle of the way, 

As if to guard the pass, a tree 

Spread its gnarled limbs fantastically. 
A cheerless place it was at best, 

As if by some weird spell possessed ; 
A grewsome spot, in whose deep gloom, 
Scarce lighted by a single ray 

From sun or moon, by night or day, 
No flower could ever hope to bloom. 
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With doubtful glance and hurried tread, 
As half expecting in the gloom 

Of that drear, dim, uncertain light, 

To meet some weird, uncanny sight ; 
Some pallid spectre of the tomb, 

Or nameless horror, dark and dread, 
The traveler pursued his way 

Beneath its sombre shades by day. 

By night the screech-owl’s piercing cry, 
The peevish cat-bird’s, sharp and high, 
The bittern’s, from the sedgy stream ; 
The prowling wild-cat’s dismal scream, 
The only sounds that e’er intrude 

Upon its awful solitude. 


He quickens now, with spur and rein, 
His horse’s somewhat lagging pace, 
For, sooth to say, it likes him not 

The dismal aspect of the place. 

Nor can he, as he now draws near 

To those weird branches spreading wide, 
From quick and timorous glance refrain ; 
Cast doubtfully upon the spot 

Where the dark tulip-tree upreared 

Its tangled limbs, as if he feared 

Behind its bole some foe might hide, 
Ready to leap with sudden spring 

At the same moment which should bring 
His horse’s head within the clasp 

Of that bold foe’s resistless grasp. 

Of nearer peril thought he not; 

Could he but pass that dreaded spot 

In safety, all might yet be well ;— 

So thought he, as he passed the dell. 


“Stand and deliver!” such the word 
Of harsh command he sudden heard: 
A hardy hand hath grasped his rein, 
Another on his horse’s mane 

Is firmly laid, and a stern voice 
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Bids him dismount. He hath no choice 
But to obey the dread behest ; 

Though zealously doth he protest 

His innocence of wrong intent. 

On lawful mission is he bent: 

Behold his papers, drawn with care ; 
Arnold’s own signature they bear ; 
What more need they? So let him on; 
For he must end, ere set of sun, 

His journey, with the morn begun. 


Firmly the men their prisoner hold ; 

Vain his entreaty to pass free; 

Vain the deception, vain the lure. 

With scorn they spurn his proffered gold; 
No bribe he offers shall secure 

From them his purchased liberty. 

In vain! he hath himself revealed 

The secret he would keep concealed. 
Those patriot hands, which brought to light 
The proof that pales his cheeks with fright, 
Will guard him well. The game is lost; 
’T was played in vain—his life the cost. 
Yet for her sake, whom he held dear, 
Shall he not claim at least—a tear? 


T. H. FarnuaAM. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The General Staff.—A. and N. Gaz., May 20. 

The Needs of an Imperial Army.—Same, June 3. 

Lord Roberts and National Preparedness.—Same, June 17. 

American Naval Policy.—Mar. Rund., July. 

The New French Navy Boards and Committees—Same. 

The French Naval Program.—Same. 

Short-Term Re-Enlistments.—Jour, Cav., July. 

. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies.—Jour. R. U. S. I., 

June; Mar. Rund., July. 


The first of these articles is one of considerable interest to our- 
selves as well as to the British. The General Staff in our army is 
considered by many to be still in the experimental stage in many de- 
tails, although it appears to be an established part of our organization 
to-day. 

The importance of an effective General Staff is more than ever 
apparent, and Great Britain is now at work solving the problem: 

“No point in the report of the Esher Committee was more import- 
ant than its urgent insistence upon the necessity for a complete reor- 
ganization of the staff of the Army. While the European Powers, and 
Germany most conspicuously, were seeking to perfect their general 
staffs, we were content with arrangements which provided only for 
the collection of intelligence and the preparation of plans for mobil- 
ization, whereas, there was, and is required, a General Staff with 
defined functions in the preparation for war, educated for its special 
duties, drawing to itself the pick of the brains of the Army, and 
working continually to widen the experience of officers and improve 
the training of the troops. It is a truism that no general, either in 
peace or war, can perform his duties without assistance ; and certainly 
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no work is more worthy of the assiduous care of the authorities than 
the creation of a completely efficient, thoroughly trained, and highly 
educated General Staff, intimately bound up with the Army, interpen- 
etrating it, and reflecting its views and character. The German staff, 
vitalized by Miffling, and carried to perfection by his three successors, 
Krauseneck, Reyher, and Moltke, has since the death of the last 
eminent chief, assumed even greater importance. 

“No more important matter is before the Army Council than this, 
and if there is failure the responsibility will be heavy. The German 
system is well known to most soldiers, and we do not propose to 
describe it. We will only say that it is in a real sense the brain of 
the Army and the school of generals, which enabled Moltke to say 
that, whatever might be the advance of other armies, the German 
army would always be superior in the command. That judgment as 
to the future was, perhaps, not justified, and we do not present the 
German system as necessarily in all its details the best for this 
country. It may, for example, be questioned whether it would be 
possible to make the Chief of the General Staff directly responsible 
to the Crown. Much must always depend upon the qualities of indi- 
viduals, but there are, in the German staff system, arrangements 
which open the way to divided authority and perhaps to dangerous 
disputes. Such is the educative value of the staff, however, that it is 
hoped these defects will not be developed. It is for the Army Council 
to produce a staff suited to the needs of the British Army, and to take 
the best brains wherever they can be found. Distinguished officers 
have been chosen, but there is no sign of a full amd complete under- 
standing of the system, and some mistakes seem likely to be made. 
The General Staffs with the District Commands*fre;~it*may be ob- 
served, upon an entirely different footing from that established in 
Germany. The only object in view must be, preparations for war, 
and we shall continue to hope that. the Army Council will have no other 
thought until the reverse is proved. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the question at issue, and there has already been too 
much delay in setting the General Staff upon satisfactory and complete 
lines.” 


The second article relates to the British army for the defense of 
the empire, but discusses also some principles of more general applica- 
tion: 


“The binding of the Colonial forces into the Imperial military 
organism is a vast business that will require all the energies of states- 
men and soldiers for years tocome. * * * 
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“We have been promised a General Staff, but it is slow in the mak- 
ing, and is stoutly opposed in some quarters, though its creation is es- 
sential and inevitable, and, if we look at the Staff arrangements of the 
Home Commands we find them imperfect, and not at all of the char- 
acter that many think meritorious in the German system. If anything 
were required to demonstrate the heterogeneous character of our 
forces in organization and command, we have but to refer to the state 
of the Militia and Volunteers, and the lack of sympathy between them 
and the Regular forces. There are virtues, no doubt, common to 
them all, but they have been formed and trained with no reference to 
strategical employment, and in the stress of war much time would 
be occupied, as was the case in South Africa, in giving them the form 
and substance of a united Army. 

“If we look for light in this darkness, we seem to discern it in the 
stream of thought which leads us to the institution of a great General 
Staff, though it will be unfortunate if it should prove to be true that 
the Army Council has decided that there shall be no interchange 
between the students at Camberley and those at the new staff college 
in India. In the General Staff, if anywhere, should be found the 
trained intelligence of officers competent to perceive and to organize. 
The staff should be the eyes and the brains of the Army. We cannot 
any longer rely even upon the saving virtue of mere common sense. 
It is by the training of the staff that intellect is given power to trans- 
cend. War has become a science, and armies require to be directed 
by those who not only have the highest ability, but have gone through 
an extended course of education, and from whose ranks the generals 
are chosen. The Staff College is, up to the present time, the only 
school of strategy, organization, and Imperial Defence in the King’s 
dominions, and those who have been trained by it should be the best 
guides for statesmen as well as for the Army itself. As President 
Roosevelt has said, British officers ‘have conquered many a barbarous 
people in all the ends of the earth, and hold for their Sovereign the 
lands of Moslem and Hindu, of Tartar and Arab and Pathan, of 
Malay, Negro and Polynesian; in many a war they have overcome 
every European rival against whom they have been pitted; again and 
again they have marched to victory against Frenchman and Spaniard 
through the sweltering heat of the tropics; and now, from the stu- 
pendous mountain masses of mid Asia, they look northward through 
the wintry air, ready to bar the advance of the legions of the Tsar.’ 
But that they may be used with wise strategy, that none of their efforts 
may be wasted, that they may be enabled to organize and train their 
forces well upon a higher and more systematic and uniform plan, 
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there must be unity and cohesion in the Army, the absence of which 
is so conspicuous. In providing those qualities, the General Staff should 
prove a prime agency, and should enable that co-ordination to be 
brought about, and that uniform system to be established, which are 
essential in all efficient military organizations.” 


The third article, on the important subject of National Prepared- 
ness, being based on the opinions expressed by Lord Roberts, is of 
special interest to the military and political world. The value of 
preparedness has been too forcibly illustrated in all wars since our 
own Civil War to be readily forgotten, and Lord Roberts, with his 
wide experience extending over so long a period of time, is particu- 
larly well qualified to speak on the subject: 


“Lord Roberts enforces, with all the weight of his great authority, 
the principles we have long proclaimed, and it is little to the credit of 
the Government that it has taken no step when our most distinguished 
soldier, the late commander-in-chief, who is a member of the Council 
of Imperial Defence, has pointed out in plain language its grave re- 
sponsibility. The War Commissioners, though they did not specific- 
ally point out the: way, were even more insistent when they deduced 
as the true lesson of the war that no military system would be satis- 
factory which did not contain powers of expansion outside the limit 
of the Regular forces of the Crown, whatever that limit might be. 
What says Lord Roberts in his Memorandum? 

“*T am satisfied that, unless some system of obligatory physical 
training and instruction in rifle shooting be enforced in all schools and 
colleges, and amongst the youth of the country generally, up to the 
age of 18 years, we shall be compelled to resort to conscription in 
some form or another. For in no other way would it be possible for 
the very large reserve of men required in the event of a serious war 
to be provided, so far trained as to warrant their taking their places 
in the ranks against a civilized enemy, without what might prove a 
fatal delay of months in preliminary drill and training in the use of 
the rifle.’ 

“Tt is impossible to dissent from Lord Roberts’ judgment. 

“It is the obligatory physical training of which he speaks that we 
require. He is right in saying that the Militia, Yeomanry, and Vol- 
unteers are now a main reserve for the Regular Army; but how much 
easier, as he remarks, would it be to find desirable recruits for these 
forces if there had been preliminary rifle practice and training in 
schools. Our system of education is at fault. It gives to boys much 
knowledge which is valueless to them in their station in life, and 
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which, indeed, often unfits them for that station, and it implants in 
them no training calculated to make them useful defenders of their 
country. Conscription is not what we require. * * * 

“Before the war it was the accepted view of the authorities—not 
creditable to their perspicacity—that we should not have to despatch 
across the seas any force larger than two army corps and one cavalry 
division, numbering in all about 80,000 men, but during the hostilities 
we had to gather men from all imaginable sources to a far larger num- 
ber, and the day will come when still greater demands will be made 
upon us. There may come a time when we shall have to put even a 
million of trained men in the field.” 


The fourth article is a very complimentary review of Commander 
Bradley A. Fiske’s prize essay in the Proceedings of the U. S. Naval 
Institute, an article which has attracted attention the world over. 


The sixth article contains a complete outline of the re-organiza- 
tion of the French Navy Department. 


The seventh, by Major Gale, Inspector General, is explained, as. 
to its general character, by its title. The entire paper must be read, 
however, to be fully appreciated. It appears to voice the opinion of 
a large number of officers and enlisted men, and suggests a means 
of improving the army by diminishing desertion and encouraging re- 
enlistment. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


1. Fleet Maneuvers in the Levant.—A. and N. Gaz., May 20. 

2. Naval Training in the United States—Same, May 27. 

3. Comparison between Continental and English Methods of Mil- 
itary Education—Jour. R. U.S. I., June. 

4. Manual of Instruction in Field Works for the Japanese In-- 
fantry.—Same. 

5. Training of Naval Officers—Mar. Rund., June. 

6. An Instrument for Measuring Height of Burst of Shrapnel— 
Kriegs. Zeit., 6. 

7. Infantry Target Practice without Ammunition—Same. 

8. Additional Course in Target Practice—Jour. Cav., July. 

9. How Japan Makes Her Army Officer—Same. 

10. General Sherman and the Infantry and Cavalry School.— 


Same. 
11. Setting Up the Horse—Same. 
12. Outline Card of Public Animals.—Same. 
13. Philippine Division Infantry Competition—Same. 
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The first of these articles is of interest as illustrating the present 
tendency of keeping the results of all military and naval maneuvers 
secret, a plan which certainly prevents any possible future enemy 
from gaining any information that might prove detrimental to the 
nation whose fleet or army is exercising, but also prevents the latter 
from reaping the full benefit of its labors and the money expended: 

“Naval men are, of course, fully alive to the value and import- 
ance of assembling large fleets for tactical and other maneuvers. 
Foreign officers, one need not doubt, are equally alive to the potential 
value of such exercises, and so it is both prudent and necessary that 


the results of these experiments in the British Navy should be closely 
safeguarded. * * * 

“In pursuance of the strategic policy lately adopted by the Admir- 
alty, our Mediterranean and Atlantic Fleets met off Rhodes on the 27th 
ult., and engaged in combined maneuvers until May 6. The naval 
force thus assembled in the fine harbor of Marmarice consisted of 
thirteen battleships and ten cruisers, besides four destroyers and other 
craft. * * * After coaling and other preliminaries, the exercises 
commenced on May 2 and continued during three days. 

“*k * * The main object of the exercise, we learn, was for each 
of the rival fleets to gain a tactical advantage over its adver- 
an hs? 

“Of the results of these competitions nothing is known outside the 
fleets, nor is it desirable that the knowledge gained should be pub- 
lished. A naval correspondent of the Standard, who very properly 
refrains from divulging any confidential information, contends, how- 
ever, that these battle exercises are somewhat less instructive to the 
junior officers of the Navy than might be expected. Our flag officers 
and captains, he states, are practically the only officers engaged in 
these maneuvers who are able to gauge the effect of the various tac- 
tical movements. The general and special ideas which are the key to 
the formations employed, he states, and without which all is incom- 
prehensible, are sent to the captains of ships and marked confidential. 
Some days after the conclusion of the maneuvers, plotted charts, 
showing the tracts and ranges, are circulated among the officers, by 
which time, this correspondent complains, all interest in the game has 


evaporated.” 
The second article is of interest as presenting a foreign view of 
our system of naval training: 


“As many of our readers are probably aware, Professor J. A. 
Ewing, Director of Naval Education, was deputed by the Admiralty 
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last year to examine and report to their lordships upon the system of 
training officers in the United States Navy. * * * 

“Now this report upon the American system of training naval offi- 
cers is extremely valuable for two reasons. Firstly, Professor Ewing 
was admirably qualified for his mission; and, secondly, the terms of 
his instructions make it evident that he was desired by the Admiralty 
to consider the problem with an open mind. Dr. Ewing’s task was 
threefold. He was to see in operation the American system of train- 
ing Officers; he was to ascertain from American officers the general 
view of the amalgamation scheme; and thirdly, he was to report upon 
the training of naval constructors. Within the limits of our space we 
shall endeavor to condense Professor Ewing’s report. Admiral Fitz- 
Gerald and other critics have asserted that the amalgamation of “line” 
and engineer officers in the American navy has proved a failure. This 
hasty judgment is not confirmed by Dr. Ewing, nor by any of the 
distinguished American officers whom he has consulted. On the con- 
trary, he finds American officers warm in their approval of the scheme, 
and of its results, so far as they can as yet be judged. Admiral Evans, 
lately in command of the China Squadron, spoke emphatically in 
favor of the results of the experiment. * * * 

“Moreover, Admiral Evans is confident that all the most progres- 
sive officers of the U. S. Navy share the opinions which he expressed 
on the subject. Rear-Admiral Rae, the Engineer-in-Chief, expressed 
equal approval of the amalgamation experiment, but favors the higher 
training in engineering of a few selected officers, whom he would keep 
more continuously engaged upon their specialty. Professor Hollis, 
the Professor of Engineering at Harvard, advocates a system by which 
certain naval officers who display engineering talent, should be em- 
ployed as engineers over a considerable period. But these specialists 
should not, he holds, be debarred from attaining high commands in 
after life. Here speaks a former engineer officer, and one of recignized 
ability. * * * 

“With regard to the general system of training American officers, 
Professor Ewing reports in high terms of all he saw at Annapolis. 
The system mainly differs from that now coming into force for the 
education of British officers in the greater length of the college course 
at Annapolis, and in the circumstance that the American midshipman 
begins his training at the age of eighteen, continuing it up to the age 
of twenty-four. Admiral Evans, commenting upon this difference in 
the two systems, considers that British cadets are entered too young, 
but admits that the American cadets might, with advantage, be entered 


earlier.” 
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The third article is a very interesting discussion of the Continental 
and English methods of military education. The author, Colonel A. 
M. Murray, R. A., late Assistant-Commandant, Royal Military Acad- 
emy, obtained his data on a short professional tour, in which he vis- 
ited the principal military schools of France, Austria, Germany and 
Belgium. 


The fourth article is a complete translation of the Japanese manual 
of instruction in field works, so far as this instruction is deemed neces- 
sary for infantry troops. 

The remaining articles under this head are sufficiently explained 
by their titles. 


TACTICS, STRATEGY AND MILITARY HISTORY. 


1. The Employment of Cavalry—A. and N. Gaz., May 20. 
2. The War in the Far East—Same, May 20-July 8 

3. Some Principles of Imperial Defense—Same, May 27. 
4. Tactical Fitness for Command.—Same. 

5. The Battle of the Japan Sea— Same, June 3. © 

6. The Defence of Afghanistan—Same, June Io. 
7 
8 
9. 


The “Times” History of the War.—Same. 
The Tactics of Togo.—Same. 
The Battle of Tsushima.—Same, July 1. 

10. The Lhasa with the Tibet Expedition, 1903-’04.—Jour. R. V. 
S. I., June. 

11. A Brief Historical Sketch of the Irish Infantry Regiments of 
Dillon, and the Irish Stuart Regiments in the Service of France, 
1690-1791.—Same. 

12. After Mukden.—Same. 

13. War Notes.—Same. 

14. Japanese Tactics—A. and N. Jour., July 15. 

15. The Battle in Corea Straits—Mar. Rund., July. 

16. Shrapnel and Protective Shield—Kriegs. Zeit, 6. 

17. Military Value of Pioneers (Engineers ).—Same. 

18. Field Artillery Range-Finder.—Same. 

19. The Automatic Rifle in the Attack and Defense of Fortifica- 
tions—Kriegs. Zeit., 6. 

20. Means of Attaining Fire Superiority in Battle—Same. 

21. Attack Upon Fortified Harbors.—Jour. Arty., May-June. 

22. Notes on the Defense of Port Arthur—Same. 

23. The Effectiveness of Rifle-fire—Jour. Cav., July. 

24. Scouts.—Same. 
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25. Five Years a Dragon.—Same. 
26. Raids During the War of Secession.—Same. 


The first of these articles relates to the importance of cavalry as 
well as its tactics: 


“There was a time when military opinion tended to the idea that 
the mounted arm had lost the value it possessed in the heroic days 
of the great old cavalry leaders. The introduction of smokeless 
powder and of long-range flat-trajectory weapons had almost de- 
stroyed its tactical value. There would be no more great cavalry 
charges, and the cavalry would be transformed into a species of 
mounted infantry. We have never shared these views, and they have 
never been entertained by cavalry officers. The statement that un- 
mounted men were preferred did not emanate from those who had 
any right appreciation of the conditions of modern war. It is true 
that in actual contact with the enemy in battle the work of cavalry 
will not be so prominent as in the past, but there will be cases where 
it will have decisive value—the war in South Africa gave instances 
where such would have been the case—and in completing a success, 
assailing an enemy’s communications, or falling upon his exposed 
flanks or rear, its action will be as necessary as at any earlier 
Gms, ° *.* 

In continental armies there is no under-estimation of the cavalry, 
and in Germany especially, the arm is assuming greater importance, 
and is being increased. In France there is a strong school of keen 
cavalry officers, and there is no doubt at French headquarters as to 
the value of the mounted forces. One great defect of the Japanese 
in the war has been the deplorable weakness of this arm of their ser- 
vice, and it is easy to see that the Russians would have done much 
better if their cavalry had been efficient and had been well used. * * * 


“Lord Roberts addressed to Major-General Baden-Powell, In- 
spector-General of Cavalry a letter in which he enforced the extreme 
value of cavalry. He declared that its duties will be even more im- 
portant than in the past, since it will be more difficult to obtain 
information of the enemy’s movements, which it is the mairi réle of 
cavalry to obtain. Greater distances will have to be traversed, de- 
manding higher skill in horsemastership, and hence all ranks will have 
to be more carefully trained. Whatever may be the regret still felt 
at the disappearance of the lance, it must be admitted that the pos- 
session of the new rifle will give to the cavalry a much greater degree 
of independence. ‘It possesses the power of defense or of attack on 
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foot, without in the least degree losing any of its offensive value when 
mounted’ *, * * 

“Though there must be sufficient cavalry for security attached to 
each large unit, the cavalry mass must be at the disposal of the chief, 
to obtain information and screen strategic movements, being pushed 
forward in concentrated bodies for well-defined strategic purposes. 
Its work is to keep touch with the enemy’s forces while remaining 
in communication with its own, and it will march independently. 
Useful as the German cavalry proved in 1870, it was badly organized 
and employed, being wholly at the disposition of the army com- 
manders, while none was available for Moltke’s purposes. * * * 

“To give us anything like the proper proportion to the other arms, 
we require, at least, eight or ten more regiments. The Germans 
had such a weakness, but they have taken urgent steps to remedy it. 
Lord Roberts agreed entirely with the plea for an increase, and said 
that a much greater proportion of cavalry is required than in the 
past.” 


The second, as well as the other articles relating to the war in the 
Far East are utilized in connection with the separate article on that 
subject. 


The third article contains some matter of general interest, although 
concerned primarily with the British Army, alone: 

“There must, of course, be a regular army to maintain the garri- 
son of India at the present figure, if not to increase it largely, together 
with troops sufficient to furnish the necessary drafts during the first 
year of war. There must also be reinforcements of at least eight 
divisions of artillery and cavalry, supplied during the same period, 
which Lord Kitchener has demanded, if not a very much larger force. 
But can it be said that this is sufficient? If Russia should desire to 
attack India by en¢roaching upon Afghanistan, repeating incidents 
like that of Panjdeh, will she not concentrate upon the lines of ap- 
proach far greater forces than some have contemplated? The Oren- 
burg-Tashkend railway is the latest addition to her facilities for 
bringing a great army against Afghanistan, but other lines are already 
in contemplation. Our responsibilities are grave, and we must prepare 
betimes to meet them. 

“By what means has Japan exerted her military superiority in the 
present war? It has not been by landing merely an élite force of a 
calculated strength for the requirements of a brief period, but by 
calling out the latent strength of the nation, placing men under 
training at the very outbreak of hostilities, and preparing in this way 
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successive reinforcements which have made good all the losses of 
the war, and have progressively augmented the armies in contact 
with the enemy. The wars of the future will not be conducted with 
the restricted numbers which took part in the great wars of the past. 
Better brains are in many ways better than big battalions, but we shall 
discover of armies what Nelson knew to be true of ships, that only 
numbers can annihilate.” 


The fourth article on the question of tactical fitness, is also of 
some interest to us, in connection with examination for promotion: 


“We have lately received a good deal of correspondence concern- 
ing a subject which is of keen interest to all army officers. We refer 
to the examination for tactical fitness, which is the necessary prelimi- 
nary to the appointment of substantive majors as second in command 
or for promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. There appears 
to be a general impression that the system works unfairly, and, in 
some cases, to the disadvantage of officers, owing to the various and 
uncertain conditions. 

“No one disputes that tactical ability is an essential part of the 
mental equipment of officers who are to command forces in the field. 
The theoretical person ‘who never set a squadron in the field’ was ridi- 
culed long before Shakespeare described him. The decline of formal 
military movements made tactical ability more than ever necessary, 
and it is of vital importance in these days of long-range fire and 
smokeless powder. No army can be efficient whose officers do not 
possess that ability. Throughout all our military administration 
we are strenuously seeking the best brains wherever they can be found 
—at least, theoretically, that is the object in view, and practically we 
are sure, in the great majority of cases, it is so.” 

The sixth article is again concerned with the organization of the 
British Army, but contains some points of general interest as well: 

“Russian prestige has received a blow in the last naval battle from 
which it will not for a very long time recover. At the same time 
the army of Linievitch is manifestly powerless to regain the territories 
which have been lost, and seems destined to suffer further defeat; 
and yet, even if the Tsar should favor peace, the war party in St. 
Petersburg appears to be clamorous for more. Can we lose sight 
of the fact that from this state of affairs some dangers may arise 
for ourselves? * * * 

“We may dismiss from our minds the idea that a great Russian 
force will cross the Pamirs, or traverse the forbidding fastnesses of 
the Hindu Kush to descend upon Chitral through the Durah Pass, 
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or some other equally lofty defile. To carry a great army across 
the Hindu Kush or the Koh-i-Baba, with the secondary ranges whose 
axial line is transverse to the line of approach from the north, would 
certainly be an operation demanding extraordinary exertions. 

“This, however, is not the immediate danger. That the Russians 
will push forward the Orenburg-Tashkend railway to the Oxus may 
be taken for granted, and there is certainly a khafila route across the 
Hindu Kush by the Khawak Pass and the Panjshir Valley. The 
mountain roads to Kabul from Turkestan and the Oxus have been 
greatly improved, and there are roads to Kafirstan, and a central line 
brings Badakshan into direct communication with Jalalabad. The 
greater proximate danger is, however, further to the west, where the 
Russians have pushed forward their railway to Kushk, and are within 
striking distance of Herat. * * * 

“Lord Lansdowne recently said that there is one great lesson 
to be learned from the war in the Far East. It is that, if any great 
country desires to maintain its position amongst the nations of the 
earth, it requires not only armies and navies of adequate strength, 
not only armies and navies properly composed and distributed, 
but with every unit in the highest state of efficiency, and 
animated by the spirit of patriotism and devotion. All this is true, 
but how is the adequate strength to be procured? If there is one 
lesson more than another to be learned from recent events, it is that 
success is attained, not by the despatch merely of a large regular 
force, but by constantly bringing up reinforcements from national 
reserves, so that the army is unfailingly maintained and strengthened. 
We have it on the best authority that the Japanese have at the present 
time all their training depots full of men preparing to take the field. 
Have we even developed all the resources of India? What have we 
done to develop the resources at home? * * * 

“In undertaking to defend Afghanistan, we are saddled with 
an enormous responsibility, and only by organizing a national army 
can we prepare to execute our pledges. There would be the advan- 
tage that such an army would be available for use in any other part 
of the world.” 


The twelfth article is a Russian verdict of Russian failures, the 
present instalment of the article being mainly devoted to a comparison 
of the Russian and Japanese small-arms and field guns. 


It is extremely interesting and appears to have been written in a 
perfectly fair spirit. 
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From this it appears that the Japanese small-arm, although lighter 
than the Russian, is far longer ranging (giving 400 yards more of 
aimed fire), and has a greater dangerous zone of fire, greater accuracy 
and better penetration. The new Russian field gun (1902 model) is 
little known, but many of the batteries were armed with the older 
1900 model which is also superior to the Japanese Arisaki gun in 
range, accuracy and rapidity of fire, and fires a heavier projectile. 
But the gun has certain defects tending to counteract these advantages. 
For example, the carriages jumps and does not remain firm during 
firing, which diminishes its accuracy, the pieces are much heavier than 
the Japanese gun, hence, less mobile in the field, and less able to 
change position in battle, finally, there was but one projectile, shrapnel, 
which proved powerless against cover (entrenchments or villages). 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


The New Field Gun.—T. and N. Gaz., May 20. 
Quick-firing Field Guns.—Same, May 27. 
The Coast Defense Guns.—A, and N. Reg., May 27. 
Field Artillery Range-finder.—Kriegs. Zeit., 6. 
The French 75 mm. Field Gun, Model ’97.—Same. 
Coast Artillery Projectiles—Jour. Arty., May-June. 
7. Extracts from Report on Capped Projectiles at Oblique Im- 
pact.— Same. 
8. The Action of Capped Armor-piercing Shells.—Same. 
9g. A New Explosive.—A. and N. Gaz., July 1; A. and N. Jour., 
July 15. 
g. Targets for Coast Artillery Practice—Jour. Arty., May-June. 
10. Mobile Artillery —Same. 
11. Growth in Power of Guns.—Same. 
12. British Naval Guns.—Same. 
13. Armor-plate and Projectile Trials —Same. 
14. Field Guns, Germany and Austria.— Same. 
15. Aiming by Telescopic Sight—Same. 
16. The Fortification of Port Arthur.—Kriegs. Zeit., 6. 


An pew py xm 


The first article relates to the new British field gun: 


“The step of providing a quick-firing gun for the country has not 
been taken in a hurry, nor one moment before it was absolutely 
necessary. But the advantages of this tardiness and mature consider- 
ation will doubtless be found to be considerable. The new weapon 
is more powerful than the French gun, and is not any heavier. The 
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delay has saved this country the cost of the double rearmament which 
Germany has now to face on account of her mistake in adopting the 
’98 model, as she then adopted a new gun which was really no great 
improvement on the gun which had been in our possession for over 
10 years: * *. * 

“The results which the French gunners claim to have achieved, 
and which critics to a certain extent acknowledge, have caused every 
country in Europe to wish to imitate them, and, if possible, ‘go one 
better.’ The chief features of all these new guns are those which are 
required to obtain the greatest possible rate of aimed shell fire and 
the greatest possible protection for the detachment. Quick-firing 
guns are no new things, but the quick-firer for the Field Artillery 
involved many difficulties in construction which did not exist when 
firing from a fixed platform such as a deck or a parapet. To obtain 
a thoroughly efficient quick-firing field gun, it is necessary that the 
carriage should not move at all, as otherwise it would be impossible 
for two or more consecutive rounds to be fired without relaying. 
Loading and firing a gun never takes long, but unless the layer can 
remain at the sights while the gun automatically returns to the firing 
position, it cannot truly be called a quick-firer. * * * 

“Every new gun must be a compromise, and in deciding on our 
new gun the authorities, basing their judgment on war experience, 
had decided in favor of a powerful shell. Three things may be con- 
sidered disadvantages—a rather low muzzle velocity, rather a heavy 
gun-carriage, and rather fewer rounds of ammunition. But the gun 
overcomes these disadvantages very fairly, and in no direction would 
it appear that it will be found deficient. The velocity developed— 
1,658 f.s. for the 12% pr., and 1,610 f.s. for the 1814 pr.—is certainly 
sufficient to give a range greater than is ever likely to be required, 
while the other points have been treated above. We gave particulars 
of the weights and many details of the new guns on March 25. We 
may add that the range is 6,500 yards.” 


The second article refers to the same subject: 


“It is of some importance to the soldier to study closely the capa- 
bilities of the new gun with which we have decided to rearm our 
Artillery, and to compare it with some of the most recent quick- 
firing equipments adopted by Continental Powers. The two antago- 
nistic qualities which are. required from a field gun are -shell power 
and mobility to which, in recent years, has been added rate of fire. 
Offensive power depends on three things—the muzzle velocity, the 
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calibre, and the weight of the shell. The energy at any point in the 
trajectory will be the product of the velocity at that point and the 
weight of the shell, and this velocity will depend on the muzzle 
velocity, and how far this has been reduced by the resistance of the 
air, the quantity of the reduction being influenced by the weight of the 
shell and the surface opposed to the air. Details in the construction 
of the shell may have influence in its power, but that is a question of 
ammunition and not of the gun. 

“With our new gun we have adopted the heaviest shell in Europe, 
with a calibre slightly larger than all the powers except Russia, but 
we have only demanded from it a moderate muzzle velocity, the result 
being that, though at short ranges, say under 2,000 yards, the French 
gun may be superior, our gun will show better results at any range 
over 3,000 yards. The Russians have attained a very high muzzle 
velocity, but they have a light shell, about 14% lbs., and a larger 
calibre than ours, and thus they do not seem to have obtained a gen- 
eral efficiency, with the result that our gun should be more than a 
match for theirs, gun for gun, at any ordinary artillery ranges. In 
fact, it is very difficult to understand the Russian gun, as the high 
muzzle velocity brings no advantage, except a slightly increased 
sweeping effect to the shrapnel bullets at the shorter ranges, while 
the blow which it gives on the carriage is so great that the latter 
has to be very heavy and has not even been able to take a shield. 

“As regards rate of fire, the new gun should be, at least, equal 
to anything in Europe. 

“Mobiltiy, other things, such as means of traction, being equal, 
depends upon two considerations—the weight to be drawn and the 
ease of draught. These are not the same thing, as those which have 
had anything to do with drawing carriages must know. The weights 
given for the various foreign equipments vary; but, amongst the 
heavier equipment, the others are much less powerful. Those of 
France and Russia are within % cwt. of our equipment, while we 
have the advantage for draught of having wheels which are 7 and 8 
inches greater in diameter than those of the above countries re- 
spectively. There is, of course, some disadvantage in having high 
wheels, but on rough roads and on heavy ground, they will be found 
an enormous advantage. It is important to keep the axis of the piece 
low, as, if high, the gun will be less steady. Our gun is brought as 
close to the axle tree as possible, and could only have been placed 
lower had it been in the centre of the axle tree, as is the case with 
the Japanese gun. It is for this reason, keeping the gun low, that 
the buffer is above the gun instead of underneath, as is the more usual 
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method adopted, even by the Americans in their new euipment. The 
length of the battery with 18 wagons is very great, and it is perhaps 
worth considering if some form of mechanical traction might not 
solve the difficulty, at least for the rear six wagons. Probably horses 
will always be required for the guns and the first line of wagons. 
Of the Horse Artillery gun we may say that it is not a powerful gun, 
but is essentially a light one, and for Horse Artillery mobility has 
rightly been given the first place.” 


The third article is one already referred to in a previous number 
of the UNiTED Service. It is by Captain Howell, and was originally 
published in the Journal U. S. Artillery. 

The entire article is worthy of careful study, but we have space 
here for only a small quotation from the review of original article 
in the Register: 


“Captain Howell concludes his admirable article with this passage: 
The completion of the torpedo defense, the general installation of 
position-finding equipment and the increase in the personnel suf- 
ficient to furnish one full relief of artillerymen to man all the batteries 
are the most urgent needs of our coast defense; but it is none too 
early to decide upon the gradual elimination of such heavy guns 
as will not be fully equal to the destruction of the essentials of the 
best battleships that any nation could bring before our harbors. I 
saw at the Watertown Arsenal a few days ago a 12-inch gun of im- 
proved model mounted on a disappearing carriage, model 1901. This 
gun is expected to give 2,600 foot-seconds muzzle velocity. That is, 
I believe, the one gun of large calibre needed in our coast defense, 
and the further mounting of 8 and 10-inch guns should, in my opinion, 
be discontinued, or at least all new emplacements should be con- 
structed with gun centers sufficiently far apart that 12-inch guns 
may be substituted for any 8-inch or 10-inch guns that may be tem- 
porarily emplaced; the day of these guns for outer harbor defense 
is about over—if indeed it has not already passed.” 


The sixth, seventh and eighth articles are most interesting and 
instructive to the artillerist. 


The ninth relates to a substitute for cordite: 


“Messrs. Kynoch, Ltd., gave a demonstration on Tuesday at their 
Birmingham works of the newly-invented explosive “Axite” before a 
distinguished company of experts and representatives of foreign Gov- 
ernments and War Office and Admiralty officials. An interesting 
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series of experiments had been devised to give practical and ocular 
demonstration of the qualities and power of axite, which may be 
summarized as follows: A rifle, from which 10 rounds of axite car- 
tridges had been fired and which had been under lock and key for 20 
hours afterward, was produced and examined. After using the “pull- 
through” the barrel was absolutely clean and fit for use. “A .303 axite 
Service cartridge, fired for velocity and pressure at an ordinary tem- 
perature, gave 2,179 f.s. velocity and 15.76 tons per square inch, as 
against 2,010 f.s. and 15.67 tons for the .303 cordite Service cartridge. 
A .375/303 axite cartridge with a 200-grain bullet gave 2,498 f.s. and 
19.24 tons; while with a 215-grain bullet, 2,726 f.s. and 20.95 tons 
resulted. After being subjected to a temperature of 110 deg. F. for 
one hour axite gave 16.73 tons per square inch and cordite 17.21, as 
against, 15.76 and 15.67 respectively before testing. * * * An- 
other excellent property of axite, which was shown by means of 
photography, is that it shows hardly any flame at night—almost none 
at all if compared with black powder and cordite. Axite can also 
be used for big guns. A 12-inch shell projected by M. D. gives a 
velocity of 2,360 f.s., with a pressure of 17 tons. With axite, without 
increasing the pressure, a velocity of 2,600 f.s, can be given, an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent., with, in addition to the other advantages 
already mentioned, a great reduction in the mass of flame at night. 
* * * 

“Pending the completion of the patents, says the London Times 
in a description of the experiments, the ingredients of axite were not 
made known, but it was stated to contain nitro-glycerine and nitro- 
cellulose in proportions similar to those in M. D. cordite, with other 
materials added. In appearance it resembles cordite, but it is pre- 
pared in the form, not of cords, but of flat ribbons, which, when in- 
tended for use in large guns, are made with a raised rib along each 


edge, thus presenting the same section as a double-headed railway 


rail. The advantages claimed for axite by its inventors are that it 
does not corrode the barrel in the way cordite does; that with equal 
pressure it gives greatly increased velocity; that the effect of tem- 
perature on the pressure and velocity is only half that with cordite; 
that the maximum flame temperature of axite is 13% per cent. less 
than that of cordite, and that the total heat of decomposition is 18 
per cent. less, the erosive effect being, therefore, considerably less ; 
that the residue deposit in the barrel after firing axite cartridges re- 
duces the friction between the bullet and the barrel, and that there- 
fore it becomes practicable to use axite cartridges giving higher 
velocities than can be employed with cordite, owing to the latter 
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nickeling the barrel through excessive friction; and that accuracy 
is greatly increased.” 


WARSHIPS. 


Submarine “A8.”—A, and N. Gaz., June 17. 
The Submarine Disaster—Same, June 24. 
American Naval Policy—Mar. Rund., June. 
The French Naval Programme.—Same. 
Submarines.—Jour. Arty., May-June. 
. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Jour. R. U. S. I., June; Mar. 
Rund., July. 


AV hwo 


The first two articles refer to the disaster to the British submarine 
boat off Plymouth breakwater on June 8, 1905: 


“The result of the court-martial at Devonport in connection with 
the submarine disaster is satisfactory inasmuch as the officers are 
cleared of responsibility for the loss of the vessel, but at the same 
time we think it will be found anything but satisfying. The finding 
of the court is in effect that the vessel foundered from some unex- 
plained cause at a time and in circumstances when the expert evidence 
shows that there was no reason to anticipate danger and when it ap- 
peared to be impossible for her to behave as she did. It will not be 
unlikely if there are those who will hold that this finding implies that 
the cause must rest with the design or with the fittings of the boat. 
We entirely disagree with this view ourselves, becausz: it seems more 
probable that in the present state of comparative ignorance as to the 
actual performance of these boats under any and every condition 
owing to lack of experience, a simpler explanation will meet the case. 
The whole trend of the expert evidence goes to show that the pre- 
sumption that the boat could not dive under the conditions which were 

‘assumed to obtain is based upon theory and theoretical calculation. 
But as all engineers are aware, it is proved in practice that large 
margins must be allowed upon theoretical values if safety is to be 
assured.” 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


Equipment for Foot Soldiers—A. and N. Reg., July 16. 
Design of Sight for Magazine Rifle-—A. and N, Jour., July 8. 
Improved Pistol Cartridge Box.—Jour. Cav., July. 
Bits.—Same. 

Cavalry Packs —Same. 


I. 
2. 
¥. 
4. 
5. 
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The first of these articles relates to one of the most important 
subjects before the military world to-day: 


“Following is a report of the general staff of the army on the 
campaign equipment for foot soldiers: 


“First Division General Staff, 
“Washington, D. C., July 7, 1905. 


“Memorandum Report: 


“Subject—The proper campaign equipment for the foot soldier. 

“The division has long had under investigation and is now pre- 
pared to report upon the following questions submitted to it by the 
chief of staff: 


“c 


1. The proper campaign equipment or field kit for the foot 
soldier. 

“2. The best receptacle or pack for carrying this kit. 

“3. The occasions on which the kit should be carried. 


“In the investigation, the second question has been found, as was 
anticipated, much the most difficult, and it is deemed important to the 
best solution of this question that, before reporting upon it definitely, 
the matter of the kit itself be determined; for its composition will 
necessarily affect (particularly as to dimensions) the device to be 
recommended for its reception and carriage. 

“Of late years the great increase in range and rapidity of fire 
of small arms having markedly augmented the supply of ammunition 
necessary to be on or near the rifleman, and this same improvement 
in arms having correspondingly widened the areas over which troops 
must maneuver and fight, we find that all the principal military na- 
tions have been conforming more or less to these changed conditions 
by lightening little by little the foot soldier’s kit in every way con- 
sistent with his efficiency. This tendency (which, crisply stated, is to 
reduce the infantryman’s load to ‘bread and lead’) is not only wise 
but is thought to be essential, and the following recommendations 
have in view the nearest approximation to such reduction consistent 
with the soldier’s health and his proper shelter. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that every dollar will be well spent which goes into transporta- 
tion to relieve to the greatest extent practicable the foot soldier’s 


burden. 


“It is recommended: 
“(a) That the outfit of armament, clothing, equipment, etc., 
for the soldier when in garrison shall be called the general kit. * * * 
“(b) That, for campaigning, there be made up from the general 
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kit (except ammunition) the service kit (the name of which explains 
the purpose) to be divided into— 

“1tst.—The field kit, to be carried by the soldier. 

“The total weight carried is 42 lbs., 13.69 ozs. 

“More than five-sixths of this is in arm and ammunition, and in- 
trenching tool. 

“2d.—The Surplus Kit. To be carried on company wagon. Arti- 
cles to be packed in kit bags, at the rate of one bag per squad and 
one for the sergeants and musicians. The bag, properly marked to 
indicate regiment, company, squad, etc., will thus keep clean and to- 
gether the kits for the separate squads, etc.” 


The second is another article of great interest to our army: 


“The board of officers appointed by special orders of the War 
Department to meet at Fort Leavenworth for the purpose of testing 
such designs for sights for the United States magazine rifle, model of 
1903, as were referred to it by the Chief of Ordnance, has made its 
report, and the same has been submitted to the General Staff, by which 
it has been approved and transmitted to the Military Secretary of the 
Army. * * * 

“The recommendations of the board are as follows: 

“1, The board does not consider any muzzle cover necessary. 
2. The board recommends the adoption of the front sight cover for 
the calibre .30 carbine, modified for model of 1903 rifle. This cover 
should be retained on the rifle when in scabbard. Experience shows 
that this form of protector will give ample protection to the front 
sight when rifle is in or out of scabbard, and will also protect the 
scabbard from wear or cutting by the front sight. 

“3. The board further recommends no change in the form, thick- 
ness or size of the front sight proper. 4. The board recommends a 
peep-hole of 0”.050 diameter, as that size of hole was found to give 
the most satisfactory results at all ranges; and also a strictly U-shaped 
open notch 0”.054 wide by 0”.0325 deep. * * * 

“8. In order to secure the advantage of volley fire at longer 
ranges than the leaf is graduated, the board recommends the issue of 
a number of slides graduated from 2,600 to 3,500 yards, if practicable. 
These slides should be made to slip into the undercuts inside the leaf, 
and should be attached to the latter by a suitable clamping device. 
Such an addition to the sight would enable trained infantry to use 
indirect fire at these extreme ranges. * * * 

“It is believed that the position of the Chief of Ordnance is cor- 
rect, with reference to the auxiliary slides graduated up to 3,500 yards 
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—suggested by the board, ‘if practicable.’ In the Russo-Japanese 
wars the Russians used volleys in all their firing, beginning at long 
ranges and continuing until the final rush of the Japanese. The Jap- 
anese fire is always individual in action. Volley fire was noted only 


once in seven months’ observation, used against a retreating Russian 


force massed, at an estimated range of 1,800 to 2,000 yards, and this 
fire soon ceased. Small arms fire at such extreme ranges as 2,500 
yards is of practically no value, while ranges from 2,500 to 3,500 
yards are artillery ranges, pure and simple. The experiences of this 
war are demonstrating the value of the American idea of having 
skilled individual marksmen, not a body of men firing volleys into the 
air with the hope of accidentally hitting something. 

“The division also concurs in the opinion of the Chief of Ord- 
nance that the issue of sights having different sizes of peep-holes 
does not appear necessary. A man who has obtained a special slide 
turns in his rifle on discharge, and the next man to receive the rifle 
will want some other slide. There will be constant and unnecessary 
changes. The standard peep recommended by the board (after thor- 
ough test) as suitable to meet all the requirements of shooting under 
battle conditions, should not be changed unless practical experience 
by all arms of the Service using the rifle dictates such a change.” 
* * * 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The Resources of Russian Railroads in Peace and War.— 


Jour, Cav., July. 
2. German Plans for a Naval Base in the Far East—Jour. Arty., 


May-June. ; 
3. The Significance of the Commerce of the Seas—Mar. Rund., 


July. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Visual Drill Signals—Jour. Cav., July. 
2. Automobiles in the Army.—Same. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or 
only entertaining; in short, any liter- 
ary flotsam and jetsam likely to in- 
terest our subscribers. 


——_—_ 


VANISHING VIENNA. 


A RETROSPECT. 


From Nineteenth Century. 


These notes, made some ten years 
ago, have hardly more than a his- 
torical interest now, for Viennese 
society has since then undergone 
great changes. The ensnaring old- 
world aroma, elusive and intangible 
though it was, is now barely more 
than a memory, and I daresay the 
generation which has replaced the 
one I knew will declare that my ac- 
count in many ways is incorrect. 
This, however, is not the case, as 
those who knew Vienna in _ the 
eighties can aver, and these notes 
were made soon after my departure 
from that city, when my impressions 
were quite vivid, and the sorrow at 
the parting from so many loved 
friends still fresh. I will, therefore, 
give them as they were made, with- 
out any changes, as I fear to trust 
the correctness of my memory after 
a lapse of fifteen years. 

It is not possible, I think, to give 
a just and adequate idea of Viennese 
society without showing out of what 
roots it sprung, and this I propose to 


do in a few words. When Francis 
the First renounced in 1806 the title 
of Emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and assumed the one of Em- 
peror of Austria, he severed himself 
completely from German interests, 
and many of the highest German aris- 
tocracy who had hitherto flocked to 
Vienna withdrew to their respective 
countries, leaving only a small nu- 
cleus of society, formed of the richest 
and most powerful families belonging 
to the different parts of the Austrian 
Empire. The diaries of Frederic 
Gentz, the well-known and cele- 
brated diplomatic agent, give a very 
good idea of this transformation. 
This society was composed of some 
families belonging to Austria proper, 
a fair proportion of great Bohemian 
names, a few Hungarians, and a 
sprinkling of Poles. They all had 
splendid palaces in Vienna, and some 
of these families live in them unto 
this day. The principal and ever-re- 
curring names in Gentz’s diaries are 
Liechtenstein, Auersperg, Dietrich- 
stein, Harrach, Metternich, Ester- 
hazy, Schonborn, Rasomoffsky, Pal- 
lavicini, Palffy, etc. Such was the 
composition of society at the time of 
the Congress in 1815, and it is not 
very much changed now. Vienna 
had through the best part of the 
nineteenth century the reputation of 
being the gayest capital of Europe. 
Relieved from the strain and agita- 
tion of Napoleonic days, the Austrian 
aristocracy gave itself up with its 
natural insouciance to its love of 


sport, pleasure, and display, living a 
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life of continual social intercourse, 
whiling time away in its own 
“gemiithlich” fashion, and never car- 
ing what the future might have in 
store of good or evil. Vienna was 
always pre-eminent for the facilities 
it affords of spending money, and to- 
gether with Paris it set for the Conti- 
nent the fashions in dress, furniture 
and carriages. Many foreigners of 
high degree came there, and were al- 
ways received with cordial hospitality 
whatever the season of the year might 
be; for, until the existence of rail- 
ways, many of the great families 
lived in their villas and country 
houses close to the town, or even in 
the suburbs or in summer resorts on 
the green and smiling slopes of the 
“Wiener Wald,” a chain of wooded 
hills which encircles Vienna on the 
south and west. The waters of Carls- 
bad, so fashionable up to the begin- 
ning of the sixties, were a favorite 
meeting place for aristocratic Europe. 
Princes, statesmen, and diplomats 
went there, and many members of 
great Austrian families, also some: of 
the bankers and rich merchants came 
from the capital; but these latter 
formed a completely different society, 
for then, as now, the line was clearly 
and firmly drawn, and when Viennese 
society is spoken of, it must be un- 
derstood that it means the score or 
two of noble families, some of which 
have been mentioned, and that 10 
exception is made to this rule. 

A second society does exist; it is 
wealthy and very fashionable, and 
said to be amusing, and some of the 
young men belonging to the first so- 
ciety frequent it. It consists of 
bankers, artists, merchants, archi- 
tects, engineers, actors, employes and 
officers, with their families. The only 
occasions on which the two societies 
meet are the great public charity 
balls; but even then they have hardly 
any intercourse. 


September 


The predecessor of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph was the Emperor 
Ferdinand—a prince of weak intel- 
lect, during whose reign a regular 
and unvaried routine had been majn- 
tained at court. The year was por- 
tioned out between Vienna, Sch6én- 
brun and Laxenburg, the three im- 
perial palaces, all of them only a few 
miles distant from each other. All 
the archdukes followed this example, 
spending their winters in old-fash- 
ioned stateliness in Vienna, and the 
summers in the extremest simplicity 
in their country houses. This curi- 
ous combination is very distinctive 
of Austrian life, even to this day. 
When the young Emperor at the age 
of eighteen came.to the throne 
through an understanding between 
his mother and his aunt, the Empress. 
his eyes opened on troubled waters, 
for it was in the midst of the Hun- 
garian revolution; but he was full of 
hope and -courage, and to youth 
everything seems possible. His chiv- 
alrous manners, his kindness and 
great charm won every heart, and 
under his impulse the troubles were 
soon forgotten, and Vienna became 
gayer than ever. The Emperor loved 
dancing, and acquitted himself of it 
with supreme grace and elegance. 
Through many cold winter nights the 
windows of the old “Burg” shone 
with a thousand candles, and the 
strains of the graceful trois-temps 
and mazurkas filtered out into the 
frozen air, and the faithful Viennese 
rejoiced at the thought that their 
young Emperor was enjoying him- 
self. 

In 1854, six years after his acces- 
sion, the Emperor married the Duch- 
ess Elizabeth in Bavaria, his first 
cousin. The slight pale girl, barely 
seventeen, with the marvellous crown 
of chestnut hair, did not then give the 
promise of the incomparable loveli- 
ness which dazzled Europe for so 
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many years. She had been brought 
up with Spartan simplicity amongst 
the mountains and the woods of her 
native country, and she came with 
diffidence to take the place of the first 
lady of a society which was known 
to be the proudest and the most ex- 
clusive of the whole world. It has 
been said that the great ladies of that 
day discovered a flaw in the pedigree 
of the young Princess, and, conceiv- 
ing themselves to be better born than 
her, made her feel it. This circum- 
stance, many think, accounts for the 
dislike the Empress has always 
shown for Vienna and its society. 
The political events of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s reign are too well 
known to require repetition; but it is 
not to be wondered at that a sover- 
eign who ascended his throne during 
the terrible Hungarian episode—who, 
ten years later, was compelled to sign 
the disastrous Peace of Villefranca; 
who, in 1866, ended a seven days’ war 
with Sadowa and the cession of Ven- 
ice, and the year after was doomed to 
see his brother Maximilian perish in 
the most tragic and humiliating way, 
and for whom the utmost limits of 
grief and shame were reached in the 
mysterious, incomprehensible and 
shocking death of his only son— 
should bear upon his brow the im- 
press of these storms. (When these 
lines were written, the cruel, wanton 
assassination of the Empress had not 
yet been committed, nor could in 
these pages allusion be made to the 
many minor family misfortunes which 
have at times befallen ‘one of the 
best of men and most conscientious 
of monarchs.) The lines about the 
Emperor’s forehead and mouth are 
very sad. but courage and above all 
resignation look out of his blue eyes, 
and now and then, when talking to 
his children and_ grandchildren, 
flashes of gaiety light them up. The 
highest and the most rigorous sense 
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of duty is the mainspring of the Em- 
peror’s character. At his writing- 
table every morning by five o’clock, 
he despatches all his business him- 
self, and when the press of work is 
very great his meals are brought in 
to him on a tray, and eaten in a per- 
fuctory fashion. I have heard it said 
that at times the food is not very 
good; but the Emperor, instead of 
scolding, simply remarks to his A. 
D. C.: “You are a lucky man; you 
can go to the club and get another 
dinner.” 

After the Crown Prince Rudolph’s 
death, the Empress, who. until then 
had made short appearances at the 
court balls, and also assisted at a few 
dinners given at the “Burg,” retired 
altogether from the world, and the 
Emperor had alone to bear the brunt 
of these receptions. He did so from 
the first with unflinching courage, his 
slight, straight figure as erect as ever, 
and addressing all those present with 
his usual courtesy and bonhomie. The 
Empress, whose transcendent beauty 
and great love of solitude have made 
her such an object of romantic cu- 
riosity to all strangers who visit Vi- 
enna, used for many years to give 
herself up entirely to riding and hunt- 
ing. So fond was she of this latter 
pastime, that it was reported that a 
visit to Ireland was the promise held 
out to her if she would consent to 
assist at the Court festivities given 
in honor of some foreign sovereign. 
Later on, when she lost her nerve, 
she carried on fencing with the same 
keenness, and at last it was mountain- 
eering which claimed her energies. 
She could walk from sunrise to sun- 
down over the Syrian Alps, refresh- 
ing herself only with a glass of milk 
and sleeping on the fragrant hay in 
the loft of a mountain hut. The 
Hungarians were always the pre- 
ferred of the Empress; she learned 
to speak their language and resided' 
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much at Budapest, where, after Count 
Beust had created the dual system, 
nearly all the rich and brilliant Mag- 
yars had withdrawn. This naturally 
dealt a great blow to Viennese socie- 
ty, for many of the Bohemian nobles 
followed suit and went to live at 
Prague, loudly declaring that their 
country also ought to be recognized 
as a separate monarchy. 

Viennese society therefore now 
consists mainly of families belonging 
to the German provinces and a very 
few from the other parts of the Em- 
pire who have remained attached to 
the old order. Its numbers fluctuate 
from two to three hundred. This 
does not include the diplomatic corps 
or many high officials, civil and mili- 
tary, who, though bidden to Court 
festivities, never appear at the small- 
er social reunions at private houses. 

Every winter during the carnival 
two Court balls are given. The first 
one, which is styled “ball by Hof,” 
includes from 1,500 to 2,000 persons. 
No invitations are issued for it; a 
simple announcement that the ball 
will take place is sent to all those who 
are entitled to go to Court. The sec- 
ond ball is called “Hofball,” and to it 
only the élite of society and the corps 
diplomatique are convened by a for- 
mal invitation. It ends with a supper 
at small tables, at each of which a 
member of the imperial family pre- 
sides, the ladies of highest rank being 
told off to the Emperor’s table, the 
corresponding gentlemen to that of 
the Empress or the Archduchess who 
represented her. These small Court 
balls were very brilliant indeed, but 
quite informal, and no “cercle” pre- 
ceded them. The young ladies (Con- 
tessen) were generally there in good 
time, standing in a compact phalanx 
in front of their mothers, seated on 
the benches to the right of the throne. 
“Contess” is the term by which any 
young lady of rank is designated at 
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Vienna, be she a princess or a count- 
ess. On these occasions they were 
all dressed more or less alike, in very 
fresh and well-fitting tulle dresses, 
with little plush capes identical in 
shape, but differing in color. Around 
them. walking or standing, were the 
dancing men, all of them officers, 
with a card and pencil in hand mak- 
ing up their books. Involuntarily 
one was reminded of a saddling pad- 
dock. When the “fanfare” announced 
the approach’ of the Court, the capes 
all flew off like a flash of lightning, 
and were stuffed away under the so- 
fas, on the knees of the mammas— 
anywhere, in fact, all the Contessen 
faced round in a row and stood ready 
for the race, which began at once 
with a spirited waltz. 

These balls were given in the large 
room added on to the Burg for the 
Congress of 1815. The walls are of 
white stucco, and a row of fine yel- 
low scagliola columns runs _ right 
around the room. The space between 
the walls and the columns is filled 
with hundreds of blossoming shrubs, 
and though the room is not beauti- 
ful, it looked very brilliant with its 
many crystal chandeliers, studded with 
hundreds of wax candles, and the as- 
semblage I saw before me justified 
its reptation of being the most aris- 
tocratic society in Europe. They cer- 
tainly all looked gentlemen and la- 
dies, with a great air and good man- 
ners, and they moved and stood natu- 
rally and with grace. The ladies were 
covered with fine family jewels in old 
settings, to which the well-developed 
expanse of their persons afforded am- 
ple room. The men were in uniform, 
and those in Hungarian costume 
looked particularly well, and outvied 
their wives in the gorgeousness and 
size of the precious stones they wore. 
The Empress took her seat on a 
raised sofa, the Austrian ladies sit- 
ting on the benches on one side of 
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her, and on the other side were the 
Archduchesses. Ambassadresses and 
any foreign Princess who might hap- 
pen to be at Vienna. About ten 
o’clock tea was taken by the Empress 
at a large round table to which a 
dozen ladies were convened, and on 
the return from this we. found the 
cotillon had already begun. It is 
danced standing, and lasts two hours. 
‘ne Contessen never show the slight- 
est sign of fatigue. The figures of 
the cotillon were the prettiest and the 
best executed I have ever seen, and 
they were danced with the precision 
of a military maneuver. A score of 
Contessen tear to the other end of 
the room like a charge of cavalry, and 
then get back to their places through 
the most intricate mazes in the nick 
of time, without ever making a mis- 
take. Strauss’s band played with the 
greatest spirit and entrain, whilst the 
patient and exemplary mothers on the 
benches never took their eyes off their 
sprightly danghters. These balls be- 
gin precisely at eight o’clock and end 
at midnight. 


Viennese society is almost one vast 
family, and there are few belonging 
to it who are not related to nearly 
all the others. Putting official rank 
on one side, their respective positions 
would come in this order: The 
Liechtensteins, being a still reigning 
family, come first. After them the 
mediatized princes, i. e., those who at 
one time exercised sovereign rights 
directly under the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. These have the privilege of in- 
termarrying with royal houses on an 
equal footing. Thus the daughter of 
the Duke ‘of Croy has become an 
Archduchess. The next in rank are 
the Austrian princes created after 
1806. Then there. are mediatized 
counts and also counts of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The title of baron 
is almost unknown in this society; 
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it is reserved for the haute finance, 
and is considered specially Semitic. 

In order to be received at Court it 
does not suffice to belong to a noble 
family; it is absolutely necessary to 
have irreproachable quarterings. The 
most curious complications sometimes 
ensue. A young lady who had al- 
ways gone to Court, as she belonged 
to one of the best families, married 
Count R——, who, though belonging 
to the aristocracy, was not “hoffa- 
hig”; that is, he could not go to 
Court, his mother not having been 
of noble birth, and his wife had to 
share his fate. A few years after 
their marriage, Count R—— accepted 
some official position, and received 
from the Emperor what is termed _a 
“Handbillet,” a letter making him 
“hoffahig,” allowing him to go to 
Court. His wife, who had the right 
by her birth, was not, however, per- 
mitted to accompany him. These im- 
perial “Handbillets,” called so~ be- 
cause they are written by the Em- 
peror himself, sometimes grant the 
right to go to Court for life, but 
often only during official tenure. 
Many of the ministers and high func- 
tionaries spring from the middle 
class, and though they go to Court 
they never mix otherwise in society. 
The one brilliant exception to this 
rule is that of the late Count Hiibner, 
once ambassador in Paris during the 
second Empire, and later on to the 
Vatican, who, though being of hum- 
ble birth, managed, with the protec- 
tion of Prince Metternich and infinite 
patience, tact and good fortune, to 
penetrate into the inmost circles. 

It is natural that, in a society thus 
composed, mere wealth counts for 
nothing, and that the introduction of 
new elements on this basis would be 
quite impossible. Daughters of great 
houses, however numerous, plain or 
poor they may be, never dream of 
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marrying outside their order to secure 
a rich husband. Even if they had the 
wish to do so, the opportunity would 
be lacking, as they only meet the 
men belonging to their set. In some 
very rare cases the. younger sons of 
impoverished families have been con- 
strained by debt and extravagance to 
seek salvation in a money marriage; 
but then they retire into the country 
or live abroad, as their wives would 
not be received. Nearly all the great 
families who compose Viennese so- 
ciety have large means to keep up a 
good style of living. Those who can- 
not keep pace with the others retire 
to the country. Thus a few years 
ago the head of one princely house 
was completely ruined by racing, bet- 
ting and gambling, and he, together 
with his wife and children, left their 
fine town palace and retired to their 
chateau in the country, never to be 
heard of or seen again. Gambling 
and betting are a great scourge in 
Viennese society, and nearly all the 
young men get hit hard at one time 
or another. The Emperor has been 
most desirous of stopping it; but in 
vain, for this passion is deeply in- 
grained in the blood of the Teutonic 
race. I am told the gambling in Aus- 
tria and Germany is much higher 
than in any other country. It is, 
however, only fair to say that, when- 
ever the crash comes, all the friends 
and relations rush to the rescue to 
help to the best of their ability. The 
feeling of solidarity is very great. 
Vienna is probably the most ex- 
pensive capital in Europe for people 
of high rank, as you pay there accord- 
ing to position. Nobody belonging to 
society, however badly off, could 
think of going in anything but a two- 
horse fiacre, the shortest fare being a 
florin. Most men, whether married 


or single, keep a fiacre (a matter of 
three or four hundred a year), irre- 
spective of their own stables. Many 
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ladies use fiacres in the evening to 
save their horses from standing in 
the bitter cold winds and blinding 
sleet of a Viennese winter’s night. 
Most newcomers who enter a Vien- 
nese drawing-room would probably 
be struck by the extreme simplicity 
in the dress of the ladies, and it 
would not occur to them that to se- 
cure these garments, prices are paid 
in excess of anything in Paris or 
London. These clothes are remarka- 
ble for their extraordinary good fit 
and their exceeding freshness. The 
girls especially always look as if they 
had come out of bandboxes, and as 
if their dresses had grown upon 
them. 

Large dinner-parties are confined 
to the diplomatic and official circles, 
but the Austrians dine out a good 
deal amongst themselves in a quiet, 
unostentious way. At some houses a 
large circle of relations flocks in al- 
most daily, without any particular 
invitation. The way of living is 
eminently patriarchal; the large 
retinue of servants, badly paid, but 
well cared for, generally all comes 
from their masters’ estates. 

After all dinner parties, even the 
great official ones, everybody, ladies 
included, retires to the smoking room. 
One’s esthetic sense is rather shock- 
ed, by seeing a beautiful j}oung wo- 
man, with bare shoulders and blaz- 
ing tiara, lighting a big cigar over 
a lamp. The first thing a man does 
when he gets engaged is to request 
leave from his future monther-in-law 
for his fiancée to smoke. Many 
girls, however, do not wait for this 
moment, and anticipate, and there 
are evening parties of nothing but 
“Contessen” where the fumes of 
Havanas have been seen hovering 
in the air. Until quite lately the 
usual dinner hours were from four 
to six o'clock, this latter being quite 
the latest and most fashionable time, 
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for everybody had boxes at the Burg 
and the Opera, and these begin at 
seven and have to be over by ten, 
as that is the charmed moment at 
which all who do not live in a 
house of their own have to be back, 
unless they wish to be mulcted of 
the sum of ten kreutzers. Every 
porter closes his door punctually 
at ten, and the ten kreutzers are his 
perquisite. When, some years ago, 
the question was mooted of putting 
back the closing time to eleven 
o'clock, there was a revolt amongst 
the porters, and the authorities had 
to give in. 

In spite of the pleasure-loving rep- 
utation of the Viennese, there are 
few theatres, and it is only the large 
subsidies the Emperor gives the Burg 
Theatre and the Opera which makes 
it possible for them to exist. A new 
ballet and opera of Wagner’s always 
commands a full attendance, but at 
a classical play or an opera of Gluck’s 
or Mozart’s the house is nearly emp- 
ty, though the acting and singing are 
first rate. The most prominent ac- 
tors of the Burg are Messrs. Levins- 
ky and Sonnenthal, who to their own 
individual talent unite a thorough 
knowledge of the stage. At. the 
opera such representations as Mas- 
senet’s Manon with Vandyke and 
Mdlle. Rénard in the principal parts, 
can hardly be rivalled anywhere. 
The younger sporting generation do, 
however, not care for the theatre. 
They like dining late, and then meet 
in small sets and play bézique or less 
innocent games. The men go a good 
deal to the club, where their conver- 
sation is entirely of racing and shoot- 
ing. The Austrian shoots nearly all 
the year round, and all his faculties 
are devoted to this pursuit. He does 


not mind how much he roughs it or 
what weather he is exposed to. He 
is nearly always a good shot, and so 
are some of the ladies, who often ac- 
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company their husbands on their ex- 
peditions. Princess Pauline Metter- 
nich is a great proficient in this line. 
The chamois shooting begins in Aug- 
ust, and is succeeded by stag and roe- 
deer, partridge and pheasant, with 
ground game, all through the autumn 
and early winter. Then comes the 
bear and wild boar season, and in 
February, amongst mountains of 
snow, the arduous shooting of the 
hinds. When this is barely over the 
stalking of the capercailzies begins. 
In order to secure this wily bird at 
the moment at which he sings his 
lovesong to his mate at the break of 
day, whilst she is sitting on her nest, 
it is necessary to get up between one 
and two A. M., and to scramble for 
hours up hill in the dark. Many men 
do: this for the six weeks during 
which the “Blazing” season lasts. 
They live in the most elementary log- 
huts, existing on the coarsest food, 
and return to their homes perfectly 
attenuated, 

The only time during which it is 
possible to count with any certainty 
on the presence of young men in 
Vienna is at the time of the races, 
which begin in April and go on with 
short intervals all through May till 
the end of June. This is the really 
brilliant time of the Vienna season, 
when the young sporting world come 
to the capital for a short spell of 
amusement. Sport of every kind is 
what really hypnotisés the Austrians, 
and they are also fond of games, but 
they are not nearly so adroit or ath- 
letic as the English. They are devot- 
ed to horses and dogs, and are good 
and judicious riders; but the hunting 
which had been started at the Em- 
press’s instigation came to an end 
when the Emperor withdrew his sup- 
port, and there is only one private 
pack of harriers in the monarchy, 
and this belongs to Count Larisch 
Moennich. If an Austrian travels, 
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which is a very rare occurrence, it is 
sure to be in order to shoot lions 
or tigers, but otherwise they are the 
most stay-at-home people of the 
whole world. The Austrian loves to 
be in the open air. The first thing 
that strikes the foreigner are the num- 
bers of cafés in the Prater. They 
are crowded all the summer through. 
There the Viennese shopkeepers 
breakfast, dine, and sup, imbibing 
the most fabulous quantities of beer 
and café au lait, and smoking all the 
time whilst a band plays a waltz, a 
czardash, or a march. 

There is one aristocratic restau- 
rant in the Prater which goes under 
the name of “Constantin Huegel,” 
and as long as anybody in society is 
left it is much frequented in spite 
of the plague of mosquitoes that in- 
fests it. There is no other capital 
which becomes as thoroughly empty 
and deserted as Vienna does in the 
summer. Even the smallest trades- 
man goes with his family to the 
country, and the aspect of the broad 
two-mile-long Prater Avenue under a 
sweltering August sun, with the ac- 
companying clouds of huge mosqui- 
toes, is the most desolate thing one 
can imagine. The climate of Vienna 
is neither healthy nor agreeable and, 
for those who live there always, rath- 
er exhausting. Whether it be owing 
to this or the too frequent inter-mar- 
riages amongst the Austrian aristoc- 
racy or the very small circle of in- 
terests bred by the extreme exclu- 
siveness in which they live, it must 
be conceded that charming, amiable, 
and kind though they ‘be, Viennese 
society is pervaded by a great moral 
indolence and a want of energy and 
initiative, 

Politics, religion, literature, art, 
and science are hardly ever alluded 
to in general talk. The Viennese 
“Salon” (annual exhibition) is far 
below that of Munich, both in num- 
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ber of pictures and excellence of merit. 
There are exquisite concerts, but none 
but the middle class frequent them. 
Most Austrians are musical, but they 
do not cultivate their talent. Occas- 
ionally you hear a young man, after 
a small and intime dinner, strum- 
ming among clouds of smoke, a waltz 
or galop on the piano, The ladies 
hardly ever play or sing, and seem 
to care less for music than the men. 

Referring to the constant inter- 
marriages, there is no doubt that they 
often have most injurious effects, and 
they ought to be prohibited, especially 
those of uncles to their nieces, of 
which there are some examples. 
Somehow these marriages seem to be 
less deteriorating to the mind than 
to the physique, as some of the most 
intelligent, agreeable, and _ gifted 
couples of the Austrian nobility be- 
long to historical families which have 
constantly inter-married for more 
than two hundred years. Love mar- 
riages are the only unions known at 
Vienna and admitted. The daughters 
of great families have small fortunes, 
for everything is entailed on the eld- 
est son. Beauty, charm, and goodness 
are the only dower these young la- 
dies bring their husbands. It some- 
times happens that a young Austrian 
chooses a bride in the German Em- 
pire, or even a foreigner. If the 
young lady is well-born, well-bred, 
and simple, she is at once received 
with open arms. The one thing 
Viennese society most heartily de- 
tests are airs of affectation, and if 
anybody is suspected of indulging ia 
them it is hopeless for that person 
to think of getting on. In this pe- 
culiarity lies the whole secret of the 
popularity of some people. Diplomats 
often do not like Vienna. They have 
a difficult part to play, and, especially 
those who represent Republican gov- 
ernments are looked upon with cold- 
ness and distrust. 
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Exceptions to this rule are, how- 
ever, every now and then made in 
favor of those endowed with good 
manners, distinguished appearance 
and a modest, retiring behavior. In 
a society so closely united by the 
bonds of relationship, where rank is 
so clearly defined, every member 
knows its own place, and there can 
be no unseemly struggling or push- 
ing, as takes place too often in more 
mixed communities. Snobbishness is 
also a thing unknown, for the rever- 
ence which Austrians have for good 
birth can hardly be designated as 
such. To them it is a law, nay, al- 
most religion, which if taken from 
them would make them feel as if 
they were landed on a quicksand. 

Another thing which makes it 
sometimes difficult for foreigners to 
get into Viennese society is the lan- 
guage, as German is now almost uni- 
versally spoken, and the younger 
generation is not at all proficient in 
French. The ladies as a rule acquire 
a smattering of English from their 
promeneuses, a kind of daily govern- 
ess, only engaged to take the “Con- 
tessen” out walking. Things were 
very different fifty years ago, when 
Princess Lory Schwarzenberg was 
the queen of society. All conversa- 
tion was then carried on in French. 
The ladies who do so now belong to 
a former generation, and the type 
was mainly represented by three sis- 
ters, daughters of a princely house 
who were a power in Vienna. The 
youngest of them, Countess Clam 
Galls, held for many years, by dint 
of her grace, intelligence and kind- 
ness, the scepter laid down by Prin- 
cess Lory. The salon of her elder 
sister is accounted the most exclu- 
sive one of the capital. A score of 


habitués resort there every other 
evening, and this illustrious conclave 
has been nicknamed the “Olympus.” 
To be one.of the elect implies that 
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you are at least a demigod. Another 
cliques goes by the name of the 
“Cousinage,” and is formed mainly 
by the members and relations of the 
powerful Leichtenstein family. If 
ore of them dies the whole of society 
is paralyzed for the time being, and to 
obviate this all mournings are shor- 
tened considerably. It does not, 
however, prevent their tears from 
flowing, for kindness of heart is the 
fundamental virtue of this society. 
It is quite enough for anybody to 
be in trouble that all their faults and 
shortcomings should be forgotten, and 
everybody flock around them with 
proffered help and sympathy. 

The one form of amusement dear 
to every Viennese heart is dancing. 
The young ladies think and talk of 
nothing else during the season, and 
everything is sacrificed to the amuse- 
ment and wishes of the “Contessen.” 
‘lney are quite the dominant party, 


though of late a few of the young 


married women have shown signs of 
revolt, for they not only come to 
town, but they actually have the har- 
dihood to dance! 

At every ball and party the “Con- 
tessen” have a room set apart for 
them, into which no married man 
or woman may penetrate. They go 
to this room the moment they arrive, 
and if it be a party they are not seen 
again until they leave. At balls the 
“Contessen” always move about in 
bands of six or seven, linking arms. 
They never sit about with men as 
other girls do, but the moment the 
music begins they stand up in rows, 
three or four deep, for the dancers to 
choose from. As the “Contessen” 
are very numerous, their partners are 
not allowed to take more than one 
turn with them, so as to give the 
less popular girls a chance. After 
every dance there is a stampede for 
refreshments, which stand about om 
different tables in nearly every room. 
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At supper the young ladies develop 
appetites only to be compared to their 
endurance in the dance. Quite dif- 
ferent is the fate of the devoted 
mother. If once she succeeds in 
capturing a chair in the ballroom, no 
blandishments of any kind, no hopes 
of whist or pangs of hunger, will 
ever move her again. She would 
rather die than miss seeing how many 
turns her Finny takes with Sepperl 
T—, and how many more bouquets 
Fannerl S— gets than Mimi L—. 

The “Contessen” have an enchant- 
ing time of it before they marry. 
They dance, they ride, they smoke, 
they shoot, they go to races, they have 
expensive hats and frocks, they eat 
as many sweetmeats as they like 
every afternoon at Demmel’s shop; 
in fact, there is nothing that they 
wish for which is refused to them. 
They sometimes have the appearance 
of being very fast, but the moment 
they marry they become the best and 
the most devoted wives. Without a 
regret they follow their husbands 
into the country, and often only re- 
appear when they have a daughter 
to bring out. 

It strikes strangers as very curious 
that girls brought up in severely re- 
ligious and _ strictly moral house- 
holds should be allowed to go to 
every race for weeks together. Such, 
however, is the case. In freshest 
dresses of latest fashion the “Con- 
tessen” crowd together in the pas- 
sages and on the steps of the grand 
stand or walk about in bevies in the 
enclosure. 

Society flocks to these races in 
great numbers. The weather is gen- 
erally fine in May, and the race- 
course, which lies between the greater 
and the lesser Danube, is a pretty 
one. Most of the men and some of 
the ladies bet very heavily. For 
those who wish to be moderate the 
totalisateur is an easy solution. Many 
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of the great bankers and merchants 
go to these races, accompanied by 
their wives, but there, as everywhere 
else, the separation from the society 
of which we treat here is. absolute. 
The return from the races is one of 
the sights of Vienna. The long Pra- 
ter Avenue is filled with carriages, 
three or four abreast, most of them 
horsed with very fast Hungarian 
“yukkers,” tearing and _ careering 
along as fast as they can lay legs to 
the ground. The coachmen hold the 
reins in two hands at arms’ length, 
shouting, laughing, and splashed from 
head to foot, which is supposed to be 
the acme of chic. In the evening the 
racing set meets again at drums and 
dances, given at some hotel, but here 
young ladies are excluded. 

Though nearly every great family 
has its palace at Vienna, few of them 
entertain, but picnic balls are ‘very 
much the fashion. They are so popu- 
lar because everybody can do as they 
like, and that is what suits the tem- 
per of Viennese society. The finest 
private balls are those of the Marquis 
Pallavicini, a rich Hungarian mag- 
nate, whose handsome wife, wreathed 
in priceless jewels, receives the Court 
and society in spacious and profusely 
gilt halls. The Harrach and Schon- 
born palaces are renowned for their 
beautiful and costly appointments, 
dating from the days of Maria Ther- 
esa, whose prosperous reign gave a 
great impulse to architecture, and 
there is little that is good in Vienna 
left of the earlier date. People who 
do not possess houses of their own 
live in flats. As they -never receive, 
it is difficult to penetrate into these 
apartments, unless you are a relation 
or an intimate friend. No casual 
visitor is ever admitted, which, I 
imagine, accounts a good deal for the 
strict morality of society. The ex- 
cuse always given by the servant who 
opens the door, no matter at what 
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hour of the day, is that the lady is 
at her toilet. The Ambassadresses, 
the Mistress of the Robes, and the 
wives of one or two high officials have 
days, but if anybody else presumes to 
take one they are considered for- 
ward. Amongst themselves the Vien- 
nese are in and out of each other’s 
houses all day long. However occu- 
pied a married daughter may be, she 
is supposed to find time to visit her 
mother during the day. Whenever 
they meet, even at a dinner party or 
a ball, the daughter respectfully kiss- 
es her mother’s hand. This holds 
good in the case of aunts and nieces, 
and, indeed, nearly all the girls would 
kiss the hand of the lady to whose 
house they go, if she were a relation 
or an intimate friend of their moth- 
ers. 

All the women, of all ages, address 
each other with “thou,” and for the 
men the rule is the same. In the army 
it is even made obligatory. A girl 


writing to an older woman would be- 


gin her letter thus:—“Honored 
Princess—Mamma hopes thou wilt,” 
etc. If there is a shadow of relation- 
ship, men and women always use the 
“thou” in speaking to each other as 
well as Christian names. If a lady 
of a certain age and rank shakes 
hands with a man, he always kisses it 
as a sign of respect. Everybody is 
called and addressed by a diminu- 
tive or nickname, which is utterly be- 
wildering to a stranger, and the gen- 
eral topics of conversation being fam- 
ily affairs and purely local gossip, 
carried on in Viennese jargon, it is 
utterly incomprehensible to the un- 
initiated: 

The Austrians bring up _ their 
children at home. The sons have tu- 
tors till they go to the University or 
into the army. This latter profession, 
diplomacy and internal administra- 
tion are the only careers open to 
young men of good family. Abbés 
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are not, as in France, tutors in famil- . 
ies, and the clergy play no part in 
social life. Except occasionally some 
cardinal of high degree at a dinner 
party, no church dignitary ever ap- 
pears in society. The Austrian ladies 
are strictly religious and severe in 
the observance of church rites. It 
would be impossible to give dinners 
on Fridays, as is done in Italy, for all 
the women fast. The men, though 
less bound by forms, are extremely 
respectful in their attitude towards 
religion. This example is set by the 
Emperor, who at Easter, before the 
assembled Court, washes on his knees 
the feet of twelve old men, and at 
Corpus Domini walks bareheaded 
through the streets of Vienna ac- 
companied by all the great digni- 
taries of the -realm, and devoutly 
kneels before the many altars erected 
on the way. In former days the Em- 
press and all her ladies joined in the 
procession, in full Court dress, with 
their diamonds glittering on their 
hair. and bare shoulders and arms, 
and those who remember this say it 
was a sight worth seeing. 

A great deal is done in Vienna for 
the poor. There are many practical 
and widespread organizations, headed 
by all the great ladies. The number 
of charity balls during the carnival 
is something appalling. At these fes- 
tivities the lady patronesses sit on a 
raised dais, and one or two of: the 
Archdukes grace the entertainment. 
The dancing public consists entirely 
of the middle class. The prettiest 
ball of this kind is the artists’ ball, 
which is always in fancy dress. The 
walls of the spacious rooms are every 
year decorated in a new way with 
great talent and skill. Sometimes 
they represent Alpine scenery, at oth- 
ers the bottom of the sea, a tropical 
region or a medieval town. Painters, 
sculptors, musicians, poets, actors, ar- 
chitects and engineers are to be seen 
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there with their families in pictur- 
esque or comic disguises. The week 
after this ball has taken place a pub- 
lic sale of all the decorations, orna- 
ments, furniture, etc., takes place, 
and often the things go for fabu- 
lous prices. They are all clever imi- 
tations of real objects and are called 
in Viennese dialect “gehnaas.” 


Princess Metternich, a lady of ex- 
traordinary wit, prodigious energy 
and resource, sets every year some 
charitable scheme on foot when the 
spring approaches. Sometimes it is 
a féte in the Prater, sometimes an 
exhibition or tableaux vivants. The 
proceeds go to the hospitals and the 
poor. 

The inclination to remain at their 
country seats gains ground very much 
with the Austrian nobility. In spite 
of this, few of them are good admin- 
istrators, as their native indolence and 
easy-going disposition prevent them 
looking into their affairs. Sport fills 
up all their time. They are not great 
readers, nor do they take the slightest 
interest in what happens in the world 
at large. Even the affairs of the Em- 
pire sit very lightly on their con- 
sciousness. They live contentedly in 
the midst of their large family circle, 
in comfortable but unpretending 
affluence. Intimate friends are al- 
ways welcome, but invitations are 
seldom extended to mere acquaint- 
ances, an exception being, however, 
made for those English who come to 
Austria in search of sport which their 
own country does not offer. They are 
always most hospitably received. It 
is difficult for anybody who has not 
lived in it to imagine a society of 
this stamp, and those who only see 
the outside of it are apt to form a 
wrong estimate. The extraordinary 
exclusiveness of the Austrian aris- 
tocracy is not a matter of pride; it 
is one of habit. The people who 
compose the second society would not 
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wish to enter the first, as they would 
not feel at home in it, and the rare 
artists and literary men who some- 
times are asked to great houses are 
more bored than flattered by these at- 
tentions, as it obliges them to don 
evening clothes and tears them away 
from their beloved pipes and Pilsen 
beer. 

Prejudiced as many may be in these 
go-ahead times against a society so 
narrowly restricted, there is nobody 
who, once having passed the charmed 
boundary, does not appreciate the 
lovable qualities of those that form it; 
and whatever changes years may have 
wrought in its outward forms, the in- 
trinsic qualities must remain, and 
they are most attaching, for they 
consist of kindness of heart, purity 
of life, frankness, and extreme sim- 
plicity. 

WaALBERGA PAGET. 


MADAME TALLIEN. 
From Nineteenth Century. 


“C'est demain qu’on me tue! N’étes- 
vous donc qu’un lache?” The wild 
words of a distracted woman—young 
and singularly beautiful—written in 
her prison of death, and surreptitious- 
ly conveyed to her faithful lover out- 
side: “To-morrow they kill me! Are 
you then merely a coward?” 

The prison was La Force, in the 
Marias, Paris, and the note was 
passed out on the eve of the historic 
ninth Thermidor, year II. of the 
Republic (1794). The Reign of Ter- 
ror had imperceptibly reached its 


culmination, and the writer of the 
note was merely one of a crowd of 
victims selected and listed for slaught- 
er on the following day. She was 
Thérézia, daughter of Count Cabar- 
ros, Spanish by birth, but of French 
origin. 
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Before the Revolution she had lived 
at' Bordeaux with her husband, the 
Marquis de Fontenay; during the 
Revolution both were cast into pris- 
on there, on some suspicion of aristo- 
cratic leanings, and some proof of 
an intention to fly into Spain. There 
existed, apparently, no more definite 
charges against them, but at the time 
slight suspicion was enough to entail 
arrest, and arrest commonly meant 
condemnation and death. 

The Communists and Jacobins, 
with Robespierre at their head, were 
in power, and twenty-one thousand 
local Revolutionary Committees, each 
with its staff of mercenary or volun- 
tary spies and informers, were scat- 
tered all over France, exercising 
everywhere more authority than was 
ever possessed by a French king, or 
exceeded by a Roman tyrant in the 
worst days of the ancient city. Ac- 
knowledging no responsibility tothe 
nominal government and National 
Convention in Paris, they carried on 
their inquisitorial arid murderous 
work without check, and regardless 
of every principle of justice, and every 
rule of law and evidence. Their 
efficiency and patriotism were mani- 
fested by more and more arrests and 
more and more executions, and when 
more open and outspoken opponents 
became scarce they filled their pris- 
ons with those whom they chose— 
often on the slightest or most ab- 
surd grounds—to consider “suspects.” 

But Madame de Fontenay was a 
woman of exceptional grace and 
beauty, and her personal charms 
saved the lives of herself and her 
husband. She fascinated the young 
and terrible proconsul, Tallien, who 
had been sent from Paris to Bor- 
deaux in order to purge that region 
of any leaven of royalism which 
might have survived the wholesale 
slaughter of the Girondist deputies. 
Four years previously he had casu- 
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ally seen and admired Madame de 
Fontenay, when she was already a 
marquise and he a_ white-bloused 
workman in a Paris printing office. 
In the new order of things the all- 
powerful Tallien was the only man 
strong enough to save her and her 
husband from death. 

He saved them, but she had to pay 
the price—a price which many an 
unfortunate poor woman, similarly 
situated, in those days, was obliged 
to pay, or, in the alternative, die in 
her pride or piety. 

Lowness of origin and vileness of 
soul were characteristics of the ma- 
jority of the revolutionary extrem- 
ists, and that majority might well 
have claimed Tallien. His parents 
were domestic servants, he had been 
reared in the gutters of the Marais 
quarter of Paris, and, in after years, 
was often referred to (scornfully 
but not untruly) as “Ce gamin de 
Paris.” That was his origin; his 
texture of soul may be judged by his 
traffic with the helpless and distres- 
sed Marquise de Fontenay. At Bor- 
deaux she became his loathing mis- 
tress; later on in Paris, in 1794, his 
reluctant wife, according to Republi- 
can forms of marriage. 

His tyrant mission at Bordeaux 
ended, he took Madame de Fontenay 
with him to Paris. There Robespi- 
erre, and his other friends and col- 
leagues, contemplated with a suspic- 
ious eye his relations with and inter- 
est in this woman of the aristocracy. 
To rescue him from contamination 
they caused her to be again arrested, 
thrown into La Force, and condemn- 
ed to die. It was then that she sent 
out that last despairing cry to her 
protector: “N’étes-vous donc qu-un 
lache ?” 

Tallien was no coward, and was far 
from indifferent to the fate of his 
beloved mistress. But what could he 
do? What could she expect him to 
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do? Already he had deeply com- 
promised himself with his friends for 
her sake, and it had only been by an 
exaggerated display of revolutionary 
faith and sentiments that he had been 
able to some extent to recover the 
ground he had lost on her account. 
He dared not renew efforts on her 
behalf—they would have been worse 
than useless to her, and probably 
fatal to himself. 

sut he did not abandon all hope, 
though it was only a vague hope 
of possibly discovering some means 
by which she might yet be saved. 
Through the instrumentality of his 
mother, concierge in the Rue de la 
Perle, another concierge of a house 
close to the prison walls had been 
induced to allow him secret access to 
a garret from the window of which 
he could daily see and salute the 
woman in whose fate he took an 
agonized interest, and could commu- 
nicate with her by signs and occas- 
ional brief notes. Innumerable ideas 
and schemes of rescue were mooted, 
but nothing practical was decided 
upon before all hopes of prison evas- 
ion were crushed by the terrible news 
conveyed to him in her brief note of 
the eighth Thermidor: “To-morrow 
they kill me!” 

The critical moment had arrived; 
only counsels of despair were possi- 
ble; all the savage within the man 
was aroused, to the exclusion of every 
other emotion or consideration. 

Tallien, whatever his faults or 
vices might be, was not wanting ‘in 
boldness and resolution. He was 
capable, under provocation, of mani- 
festing the dauntless and desperate 
courage of an enraged bull. Here 
was, for him, provocation the most 
extreme and irresistible. He saw 
plainly—for there was nothing else 
to see—that the only chance for the 
woman was a complete and immediate 
revolution in the actual condition of 
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state affairs—in the violent and 
prompt overthrow of Robespierre and 
the Jacobin domination. Undaunted, 
he contemplated the gigantic and al- 
most hopeless task, and unhesitating- 
ly resolved to attempt it. He would 
make a revolution to save a woman’s 
life, or, failing, accompany her to the 
scaffold. 

The morning of the ninth Thermi- 
dor—“le jour de flamme”—arrived ; 
the tumbrils were being made ready 
to carry to the guillotine the thirty- 
six victims who were to constitute 
that day’s holocaust. In the Place de 
la Révolution the executioner and 
his assitants were arranging the 
dreadful machinery for slaughter. 
The National Convention was to be 
in session to listen to its master 
Robespierre propounding some fresh 
measure for more repression and 
more bloodshed. 

Theretofore the Convention had 
been the humble and trembling ser- 
vants of the Jacobins. In it there 
were two hundred members who, 
with the recent fate of the Girondist 
deputies in mind, had never dared 
to give expression to an independent 
thought or opinion likely to offend— 
who, in both a figurative and a lit- 
eral sense. had never dared to calf 
their souls their own, even when re- 
quired to join in the new and fan- 
tastic religious worship invented by 
the philosophical fanatics. 


But to-day there was a strange 
coolness and reserve in the assembly, 
as St. Just, Robespierre, and others 
of that faction addressed it. The 
bearing of the members seemed to 
suggest the prevalence of a senti- 
ment that the Terrorists had gone 
far enough—perhaps that they had 
gone too far, and should go no fur- 
ther. It even looked as if a storm of 
revolt was brewing in that placid and 
silent assembly, and might well burst 
forth if only there was a man present 
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bold and desperate enough to excite 
and direct it. 

The man was there, and—of all 
others !—a man who had been deeply 
compromised in the worst and foul- 
est work of the Communists and Ja- 
cobins—in the massacres of Septem- 
ber and the slaughter of the prison- 
ers of Orleans—the butcher “qui fais- 
ait trembler Bordeaux.” _ 

Tallien vaulted into the arena with 
the air and gestures of a madman. 
In the thundering accents of a Mira- 
beau or a Danton he called upon 
the convention to rise up and assert 
‘itself against the veiled tyrants and 
conspirators who had usurped its func- 
tions, reduced it to a state of ig- 
nominy and slavery, and were drown- 
ing the Republic in torrents of inno- 
cent blood. 


“With eyes on fire, boiling over 
with enfevered rage, amazing and in- 
citing the stupefied and trembling au- 
ditors, carrying all before him in the 
torrent of his impassioned eloquence, 
he succeeded in imparting fresh cour- 
age and resolution, and new bone and 
nerve to the hitherto jelly-like as- 
sembly. And wher as a ripe and 
fitting climax, he seized Robespierre 
by the throat and hurled him from the 
tribune, no hand was stretched out 
to stay his maniacal career, and no 
voice raised in protest. Perhaps 
without intending it—possibly with- 
out knowing it at the moment, he had 
saved the Republic, France, the world. 
He had accomplished his purpose—he 
had made a revolution to snatch 
from death the woman he loved.”— 
(Lenétre. ) 


Later on it will be shown how he 
was rewarded. 


The: Reign of Terror was at an 
end; the two-line note from the 
trembling woman in La Force was its 
death-warrant. And it was also the 
key which opened the prison doors of 
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France to multitudes who had ex- 
pected nothing but death. 


The tumbrils did not go out on 
that day of the 9th Thermidor, and 
the services of the executioners wait- 
ing in the Place de la Révolution 
were not required. The tumbrils and 
the guillotine were, however, once 
again in requisition a few days later 
when, as a seal of blood to the Reign 
of Terror, Robespierre and twenty 
of his familiars were sent to the doom 
to which they had consigned so many 
of their felow creatures and fellow 
citizens. 


Tallien, “the savior of his coun- 
try,” became for a time its master 
and leader, and did it good service 
too, both in civil and military af- 
fairs. He discovered, patronized and 
protected the young Bonaparte, and 
lived long enough and sank low 
enough to need the patronage—spar- 
ingly and grudgingly given—of his 
former protégé. But his rise and 
decline are not here in question, ex- 
cept in so far as they were associated 
with the story of his wife. 


That association, brilliant and glori- 
ous at the outset, was not destined to 
last very long. Tallien himself was 
happy and-content enough in the pos- 
session of the most elegant and beau- 
tiful woman in Paris, and, having 
nothing more to desire, formed and 
carried out the design of abandoning 
public employment and returning into 
private life with his great prize and 
modest fortune. For it is to be 
counted to his credit that he did not 
make use of or abuse his opportuni- 
ties to acquire riches. His colleagues 


of the Revolution—those of them 
who had survived its convulsions— 
had known how to profit by it, ac- 
cording to their chances or tastes. 
Of the whole original gang, the san- 
guinary and implacable Robespierre 
was, perhaps the only one who can 
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safely be said to have deserved the 
title of “the Incorruptible.” 

The estate of Brunnoy had gone to 
Boursault. Fouché had Ferriéres, 
Barras was like a king in the wide 
domains of Gros-Bois, Merlin got 
the rich monastery of Mount Valérien, 
Overard was all powerful by virtue of 
the millions he had amassed—and so 
on with many others. But Tallien 
had Therezia, and esteemed himself, 
and was esteemed by others, the most 
fortunate of all. 

But the ci-devant Marquise de Fon- 
tenay did not take kindly to the idea 
of “love in a cottage,” though that 
cottage was the charming bower of 
the Chaumiére, buried amidst the 
bloom and greenery and the rural 
suburban region where now stands 
the Show Palace of the Trocadéro. 
It was well enough at first when Tal- 
lien could afford grand fétes and 
when all fashionable Paris thronged 
to worship at the shrine of the glori- 
ous Thérézia. It was good enough 
to have been the wife of the hero of 
Thermidor and master of France. It 
was not quite the same thing to be 
the wife of Tallien the extinct Ter- 
rorist, the man without power or po- 
sition, and whose fortune was dimin- 
ishing. The birth of a daughter— 
commemoratively named Thermidor 
—did not reconcile her to the new 
situation, or consolidate her attach- 
ment to the father of her child. The 
memory of the circumstances of her 
earliest association with him may ac- 
count in part for her growing dis- 
taste for the man who had twice sav- 
ed her life; the debt of gratitude 
(where it is not forgotten) is not al- 
ways payable in love. Then there 
was always the fundamental differ- 
ence of caste between the high-born 
lady and the low-born “gamin de 
Paris.” She aspired to re-enter her 
proper social sphere, he was gradually 
sinking back into his. 
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Be it as it may, the fact remains 
that one fine morning Thérézia was 
missing from the Chaumiére and 
never reappeared there, 

One of Tallien’s millionaire friends 
had put up a fairy-like palace in the 
not very far away Faubourg Saint- 
Germain. Madame Tallien .was in- 
vited to visit it, and was enchanted: 
“Que c'est beau!” she exclaimed; 
“le bonheur doit étre ici!” 

“Madame, here is the key,” was the 
ready response of the gallant donor, 
who might have been a courtier. of 
the days of Louis the Fourteenth in- 
stead of an ex-revolutionist. 

Then commenced a third chapter 
in the strange life of this woman who 
had been Marquise de Fountenay, 
then Madame Tallien, and now took 
back her maiden name of Thérézia 
Cabarros. Such a life leaves upon 
one the impression of a long lapse 
of years, and it is somewhat of a sur- 
prise to find, on chronological refer- 
ence, that at this time she was barely 
thirty years of age. 

A foreign visitor to Paris, in 1802, 
who was introduced to her, describes 
her as having a fine and imposing 
presence, and a small, well-shaped 
head, giving her an air of being taller 
than she really was. 

“Her magnificent black hair slight- 
ly concealed her white forehead and 
hung in rich tresses over the back of 
her neck, where it was interlaced 
with ropes of fine pearls. Her robe 
was of white satin covered with cost- 
ly lace. She flitted gracefully from 
table to table, now and then laugh- 
ingly risking five or six louis on a 
card. When she posed on her knees 
before a shy young girl, begging her 
to sing—her little hands joined in 
supplication, her large eyes .widely 
open—she was an admirable model 
for a painter.” ; 

No doubt she was beautiful and 
graceful to a pre-eminent degree, but 
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the story of her life does not dis- 
close any of those high intellectual 
and moral qualities which distinguish- 
ed other conspicuous women of the 
French Revolution. 

She troubled no more about the 
deserted and broken-hearted Tallien, 
unless to procure a divorce from him 
as soon as possible. 

The fourth, and last and least 
eventful, chapter of her life opened 
in 1805, when she married Prince de 
Caraman. Before this she had be-- 
come the mother of several children, 
besides Thermidor. A daughter was 
born to her in 1800, a son in 18o1, 
another daughter in 1802, and still 
another in 1803. Her life, from 1805 
onwards, appears to have been quiet 
and happy. If its turbulent past was 
ever recalled, she would say, with a 
sad smile: “Quel roman ma vie! Je 
n’y crois plus!” She did her best to 
forget it, and only once more had she 
occasion to confront it and come 
into contact with Tallien. 

Their daughter Thermidor was 
about to be married to Count de Nar- 
bonne-Pelet, and the official presence 
of her father at the ceremony was nec- 
essary. As this was very objectionable 
to all the great personages interested: 
in the event, the proceedings were 
simplified and made as private as pos- 
sible. The degraded and despised rev- 
olutionist went through the part as- 
signed him with becoming meekness 
and humility. When, with trembling 
hand and abashed mein, he put his 
signature to the marriage register, 
did the poor man, or that proud com- 
pany, think of the similar occasion, 
not so very many years before, when, 
as the ‘leader of a gay and distin- 
guished company, he testified to the 
marriage of the couple who but for 
him might never have been Emperor 
and Empress of France? 


The ceremony over, the grand 


princess who had once been his wife 
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—and something else—condescend- 
ingly offered him a seat in her gala 
carriage as far as the Champs Ely- 
sées, in the vicinity of his poverty- 
stricken dwelling. He accepted, and 
for the last time found himself alone 
with her. driving in the streets 
through which, in the old days, they 
had rolled in triumph amidst the 
plaudits of a populace acclaiming 
the couple who had made Thermidor 
a landmark in history and put an end 
to the Reign of Terror: 

On the 17th of November, 1820, 
the Paris journals briefly announced 
the death of Monsieur Tallien, the 
ex-Conventionalist, noting that he 
had died in extreme poverty and in 
the midst of wretched surroundings, 
and that in his last days he was only 
saved from absolute starvation by an 
almost too-late grant of a small an- 
nuity from the privy purse of the 
king whose brother he had helped to 
dethrone and murder. 


Dominick DALy. 


THE PRUDENTIAL SECURES 
SOME BRITISH TERRITORY. 


Rock of Gibraltar arrives at the In- 
surance Company's Home Office. 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, well known for its 
world-famed trade-mark, “The Pru- 
dential Has the Strength of Gibral- 
tar,” has just received, at its Home 
Office, in Newark, N. J., a great 
slice of the rock from the famous 
English fortress on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

By arrangement with the American 
consul at Gibraltar, R. L. Sprague, 
this rock was quarried from the par- 
ent rock and forwarded to America 
on the North German Lloyd steamer 
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“Koenig Albert,” with certificate 
from the Admiralty Contractor at 
Gibraltar to prove its authenticity. 
Photographs showing the place from 
which the rock was cut out from 
Gibraltar have also been received by 
The Prudential. 

The employees of The Prudential 
have a feeling of sentiment for the 
Rock of Gibraltar, the use of which 
as a trade-mark they feel has been 
largely instrumental in bringing 
about, through good advertising, in- 
creased popularity for The Pruden- 
tial, and a public appreciation of the 
Scope and Strength of the Company, 
resulting from its progressive and, at 
the same time, conservative adminis- 
tration. 
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The Prudential selected Gibraltar 
as its trade-mark because of the 
great and renowned strength of that 
famous fortress. The rock which 
came to America is of grayish-white 
limestone of such an unusually dense 
and compact mass, and offering such 
difficulties to the stone-cutter, that 
the judgment of the Prudential 
officials in selecting Gibraltar as a 
trade-mark is well verified, 

The English authorities at Gibral- 
tar readily gave their consent ‘to 
sending the Rock to The Prudential, 
and the only cost involved was that 
covering the shipment. Small por- 
tions of the Rock will be sent out as 
souvenirs to certain of the Com- 
pany’s employees. 
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COLONEL TATTNALL PAULDING. 


A century and more ago the name 
of Paulding became famous in 
American history through the cap- 
ture by John Paulding and two com- 
panions of Major André, of the 
British Army, on his way from West 
Point to New York, after his inter- 
view with the traitor, Benedict Ar- 
nold. It is a matter of history how 
Major André failed in his attempt to 
bribe his stanchly patriotic captors, 
and how he was tried, convicted and 
executed as a spy. His son rose to 
distinction as Rear Admiral Pauld- 
ing, of the United States Navy. Col- 
onel Tattnall Paulding, the son of 
the latter, is a native of the State of 
New York, where he was born in the 
year 1840. 

In April, 1861, at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, when about twenty-one 
years of age, Mr. Paulding enlisted 
in the ranks of the Seventh Regiment 
of New York, and went with it into 
active service. He remained with 
that regiment only until May 14 fol- 
lowing, when he received the ap- 
pointment of lieutenant in the Sixth 
United States regular cavalry, with 
which command he served through 
the war, participating in the various 
memorable battles of the Army of 
the Potomac. On the third day of 
the hotly-contested battle of Gettys- 
burg, he was made prisoner by the 
enemy, and passed nine months of 
bitter experience in Libby Prison, at 
Richmond. Upon his liberation he 
rejoined his regiment, and continued 
in active service until July, 1866, 
when he resigned, having in the 
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meantime been promoted through the 
various grades up to that of lieuten- 
ant-colonel, by brevet, for gallant 
services. 

After leaving the Army, Colonel 
Paulding located in the city of Phila- 
delphia—his father being at that time 
governor of the Naval Home in that 
city—and entered upon the study of 
the law, which he soon relinquished 
in order to undertake more active 
business. In 1870 he commenced the 
fire insurance business as an agent 
and broker, becoming a member of 
the firm of Carstairs & Paulding, 
then well-known fire underwriters in 
Philadelphia. This firm subsequent- 
ly became Carstairs, Paulding & 
Beokwith. In 1871 he became the 
Philadelphia agent and representative 
of the Commercial Union, of Eng- 
land, which then first extended its 
business to this city, and subsequently 
of the London & Lancashire Com- 
pany, of Liverpool, and other offices 
of high standing at home and abroad. 
In all these companies Mf. Paulding 
enjoyed the fullest confidence of the 
home officers, and worked efficiently 
in the development of their business. 
He was a particularly successful un- 
derwriter in the various fields as- 
signed to his guidance by his com- 
panies, his success arising alike from 
his practical experience and from his 
close study of the principles of the 
business, which made him thoroughly 
familiar with its theory; in a word, 
he took pride in his profession, and 
worked therein with earnest energy 
and intelligence. 
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It was doubtless this devotion to, 
and his evident mastery of, the sci- 
ence of his chosen profession, as well 
as his sterling character and recog- 
nized ability, that attracted to Colo- 
nel Paulding the attention of the di- 
rectors of the old Delaware Mutual 
Safety Insurance Company, when in 
1889-90 a radical change was con- 
templated, not only in the name, but 
in the old-time methods of business 
of that institution, and a competent 
person was sought to carry the pro- 
posed changes to a definite comple- 
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tion, and place the Delaware on an 
equality with its confreres of-the city 
in which it dwelt. Colonel Paulding 
was selected as the man who could 
pilot the company safely through its 
troubles, and the presidency was 
tendered to and accepted by him. He 
at once entered upon the onerous 
duties imposed by the high position 
occupied by him, and the confidence 
of the directors has been fully war- 
ranted by their president’s devotion 
to the interests confided to his keep- 


ing: 








